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stitution thought it best to leave the question of an 
~ educational system to the several states, with the 
single requirement that each state make adequate 
provision for the education of its children. Hence, a discussion 
of the organization and administration of schools is concerned 
with state legislation upon this subject; it is a question of what 
the state legislature shall put into school laws. Whatever au- 
thority smaller units than the state may have in the management 
of schools is delegated to them through state legislatures, and 
can be modified at their pleasure. The legislative acts of the 
several states differ very widely in the organization of their 
school systems. Some have established state boards with a 
maximum of authority; others have established state boards 
with little or no administrative authority ; while others have no 
state boards at all, but have delegated all administrative au- 
thority to local boards. However, the tendency in school leg- 
islation is very strongly towards the centralization of authority, 
so far as it can be done without destroying local interests; in 
fact, the centralizing tendencies in school legislation are for the 
purpose of stimulating local interests and prohibiting local 
abuses of power in the management of schools. It might 
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further be said that recent school legislation has a wholesome 
tendency towards the recognition of the most generally accepted 
principles of education that underlie the efficient organization 
and administration of schools. 

But the school laws which came into existence early in the 
history of our states are in many vital respects tremendous 
barriers to progress. Laws when once put into operation make 
people conservative, and tend to crystallize around them public 
sentiment. Nevertheless, it is through this body of old school 
laws and this crystallized public sentiment that reforms in 
school laws must be brought about. 

When our older state and city school systems were organized 
the question of supervision of schools was scarcely thought of, 
and such a thing as the professional training of teachers nec- 
essary to service was but little considered. Not only were 
legislators and school men of those days ignorant of these 
things, but our cities were merely villages, and civilization was 
simple, and the demands upon our schools very few in com- 
parison with the demands of to-day. For these reasons the 
school laws of half a century and more ago are inadequate to 
the needs of to-day. Hence, the question of school legislation 
is one of tremendous importance at present. 

During the past year alone, out of about five hundred school 
laws passed by the several legislatures, more than one hundred 
and fifty of them pertained to the strengthening of the state’s 
hold upon the schools. These laws deal particularly with com- 
pulsory attendance, expert supervision, professional training of 
teachers, and the extension of the high school. Although we 
have no national system of schools, yet we find in all recent 
state legislation elements of a common type, which in time must 
be known as the American type of public schools. These ele- 
ments are: first, judicious state aid for the purpose of stimu- 
lating a maximum of local support; second, a high standard of 
school work through a fixed minimum standard of qualifications 
of teachers and through expert supervision; third, universal 
attendance through effective compulsory school laws. For the 
realization of this American type of schools the legislatures are 
continuously remodeling their school laws. 
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PRINCIPLES THAT DETERMINE EFFICIENCY 


Successful legislation for and efficient administration of a 
system of schools depend ultimately upon an understanding of 
the correct principles of education that underlie their organiza- 
tion and administration. In the July Atlantic Monthly for 1903 
W. H. Burnham gives us in a most interesting discussion of 
this subject a list of principles which seem to be generally rec- 
ognized as vital in school legislation and administration. They 
are as follows :— 


1. Economy in expenditure of public money. 

2. Freedom from politics and political methods. 

3. Stimulation of the local feeling of responsibility. 

4. Freedom from artificial limitations as to sex, color or ward 
residence. 

5. Adaptation to the special needs of the community. 

6. Independence of municipal government. 

7. Control by a small board. 

8. Division of executive functions with experts at the head of 
each. 

g. Civil service rules in the appointment of teachers. 

10. Concentration of power and responsibility in the heads of 
departments. 


If we accept these principles, then in the light of facts we are 
forced to the conclusion that much school legislation is needed. 
Briefly stated, the weaknesses of our city school systems are 
these: large boards with a consequent division of authority and 
a lack of individual responsibility ; political control through the 
methods of cheap politicians; favoritism and disregard of com- 
petency in the appointment of teachers; lack of professional 
control; waste of money and time through the divided authority 
of the board. 

During the past twelve or fifteen years many cities have made 
rapid advancement in the correction and elimination of these 
objectionable conditions. A review, therefore, of what has been 
done by these cities is interesting and profitable. Most changes, 
it is to be noticed, have been made to center around the board 
of education. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD 


The common saying, ‘‘ Like teacher, like school,” is equally 
applicable to a school board. What the public wants and needs 
is efficiency of service in the highest interests of all, and to the 
advantage neither of an individual nor of a particular class. 
Such service is rendered only by an unselfish, public-spirited 
individual, man or woman, who is free from allegiance to party, 
class, ward, church or clique, whose ideals are high, and who 
will not resort to any questionable method to realize his purpose. 
Do our present methods of selecting school board members give 
us such men? Many evidences are coming to us from cities 
throughout the land that some of them do not. Then where lies 
the difficulty? ‘The consensus of opinion at present is that the 
board is too large and that the methods of election are wrong. 
A large board cannot study in a deliberative way all the ques- 
tions that need attention because there are too many individual 
opinions to be expressed, too many personalities to be indulged 
in, too many wires to be pulled, and too little individual re- 
sponsibility attached to the actions of any particular member. 
A large board necessitates dividing up the work among many 
irresponsible committees, whose [inefficient work is too often 
covered up by confirmation by the general board, with but little 
or no attempt made to ascertain the extent to which the questions 
being passed upon have been studied by the committee. Each 
committee wants its action approved, and the consequent result 
very often is the log-rolling method of procedure in open board. 
This means inefficient service and oftentimes extravagant ex- 
penditures. While there are a few striking exceptions to this 
general rule, yet the explanation of such is found in individual 
members, and not in the board as a whole. 

Although ours is a state system, yet the most important phase 
of the work of this system is the municipal administration of 
schools, and it is in the city unit that the most complete and 
perfect organization can be effected, and the one that will be the 
model for all others. I, therefore, eliminate from my consider- 
ation all other units of administration, and consider what is 
being done in the reorganization, through legislation and other- 
wise, of the city systems. 
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SIZE OF THE BOARD 


The size of the board has come to be one of most vital con- 
cern, and all recent legislation makes the board small. In 
Indianapolis there are five members; in Minneapolis, seven 
members; in St. Louis, twelve; in Toledo, five; in Baltimore, 
nine; in Los Angeles, ten; in all cities of the state of Indiana, 
excepting Indianapolis, three; in all cities of Ohio, excepting 
the four largest, three. Other cities, also, have changed from 
a large to a small board, and many others are working strenu- 
ously to create public sentiment necessary to such a change. 
The great advantage claimed for the small board is that it can 
consider all questions either in open board or in committee of 
the whole, so that every board member has an opportunity to 
study every question, and to pass judgment upon it, with full 
assurance that as much attention has been given the question as 
it merits. Another advantage in a small board, which is im- 
possible in a large board, is that each member can talk with 
every other member, and can thereby ascertain what his col- 
leagues actually think regarding the subjects under consid- 
eration. This closer intimacy between the members allays 
suspicion, prevents jealousy, and cultivates a spirit of co- 
operation. With a small board it is also possible for the 
superintendent to consult with every member without such 
waste of time as is necessary with a large board, and with 
greater certainty that his recommendations to the board and his 
method of directing the school are fully understood by the in- 
dividual members of the board, and approved by them. Like- 
wise, it is much easier to get a small number together for such 
special meetings as may be necessary to hold in cases of 
emergency. And by no means the least of all the advantages 
of a small board is this: that it is more probable that a small 
number of thoroughly competent men can be secured to serve 
on the board than a large number, thus making a better quali- 
fied class of men in its membership. 

Also the finances of the board can be looked after with 
greater care when every question of expenditure is considered 
by every member of the board to whom individual responsibility 
is attached by all of the people. This prevents the shifting of 
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responsibility from the board to the committee and from the 
committee to the board, as is so often true in a large board. It 
is certainly apparent that the first principle determining the 
efficiency of the administration of schools, as named above, is 
met by the small board; it guarantees economy in the expend- 
iture of money, in the use of the time of board members and 
superintendent, and permits a more careful and extensive study 
of all phases of educational work. Regarding the expenditure 
of money, Professor Woodward, president of the board of edu- 
cation of St. Louis, testifies that the funds of his board now go 
about twice as far as they did under the administration of the 
former large board. Such evidence comes to us from other 
cities where like changes have been made. The saving of time 
and the better use of time for the good of the schools is a fact 
that all concede who take the time to consider the advantages of 
a small board. If St. Louis with six hundred thousand people 
can direct her schools through twelve board members, Minne- 
apolis and Indiana with two hundred thousand through seven 
and five members respectively, Cleveland with four hundred 
thousand through five members, and many other cities with like 
population through small boards, and all testify to the economy 
of money and time and thought in so doing, then their evidence 
is certainly a strong argument that all school legislation deter- 
mining the size of the board should be in the direction of small 
boards} with from three to five or seven members. New York 
has only forty-four and Boston is advocating but nine. 


THE QUALIFICATION OF BOARD MEMBERS 


Not only the size of the school board but the qualifications of 
board members is one of tremendous importance, and is entitled 
to equal consideration. A school board is the business manager 
of the institution in which all of ‘the children are to be offered 
an education, and one in the maintenance of which large sums 
of the people’s money are being expended. That is, the board 
of education is the guardian of the children and the custodian 
of the people’s money. Who, then, is competent to be a board 
member? Manifestly one who has sufficient business sense and 
training, who is sufficiently honest and trustworthy to be given 
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the care of the money of other people, and to expend it honestly 
in the interests of the community at large. He should be, also, 
a man of sufficient education to appreciate the value of an edu- 
cation to every child, and sufficiently educated to exercise a 
discerning judgment between the harmful and the helpful in a 
system of instruction. He, in a large measure, is to pass judg- 
ment upon the personal and professional worth of the corps of 
instructors, who are themselves supposed to be educated men 
and women, and therefore entitled to be judged by those who 
are themselves educated. It is safe to assume that in every city 
there are enough men and women who have a secondary school 
or college training and who have sufficient business training to 
constitute a small board of education. Then, if other things are 
equal, why should not these have preference? Likewise, to be 
eligible to a position on the board of education a man should 
have a character above reproach and a reputation such that the 
child who is receiving an education through the institution, 
under direction of the board of which he is a member, can be 
directed to him as one prominently connected with the schools, 
and one worthy to be patterned after. in his own life. The 
school law defining the qualifications of school board members 
should say: He shall be moral, and of unquestioned integrity 
and liberally educated. 

Inasmuch as the schools are for the purpose of fitting children 
for future life, as well as for present life, the school board 
member who has the final vote in determining the character of 
the schools should be sufficiently prospective and progressive in 
mental attitude to foresee the changing and increasing de- 
mands of civilization, and to make provision in the schools to 
meet these demands. It is in this particular respect that many 
members, otherwise honest and valuable, are harmful. They 
are retrospective in view, always finding the golden days in the 
past. Their influence is to keep the schools in a rut, and to 
brand indiscriminately as fads all things proposed for the im- 
provement of the schools. The schools should be kept in 
advance of the community, and never in its wake, and this 
cannot be done by school board members whose continuous 
chant is, ‘‘ The schools are as good as the people desire.” 
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Courage to do right is another element of qualification very 
much needed by a school board member; courage to do what 
he knows ought to be done irrespective of criticisms, threats or 
boycottings. Courage is not needed by a conservative or re- 
troactive man, for an over-conservative and extreme reactionary 
spirit verges closely upon cowardice, and is in no respect akin 
to courage. It is a common thing to hear school board members 
say, ‘‘ I know that so and so ought to be done, but if I do it I 
lose business or trade or practice or someone’s friendship.” 
This spirit of cowardice in board members has wrecked many 
a superintendent and injured many a school. For this reason 
school board positions should be filled by men who are inde- 
pendent in their business, and who have no favors to ask and 
none to grant; who are altruistic in motive, method and life; 
who are willing to go away from home for ideas, willing to 
study other school systems to ascertain what their own should 
be developed into. Men of the type of Aristotle, who studied 
the constitutions of a hundred republics from which to develop 
an ideal republic, are needed on school boards,—men who are 
willing to study continuously the work of the best school 
systems throughout the country, and to model their own school 
system after the best. A board composed of such men will 
never tie the hands of an intelligent and progressive superin- 
tendent, nor will they be contented with a superintendent and 
corps of teachers who do not grow from year to year. 

No partisan of either political party can measure up to this 
standard of qualifications for membership on the board of edu- 
cation. In fact, no active member of any party, as such, no 
one holding membership in party committees, or holding a par- 
tisan office or known in any way as a party boss, is eligible to 
a position on the board of education. Such a man is hampered 
by party allegiance, by party debts contracted, by party ambi- 
tions to be gratified. 

In short, to be a member of a board of education a man 
should have business ability, should have a secondary or college 
education, an unquestionable moral character, a progressive 
attitude of mind, courage to do right, a studious attitude toward 
school systems, freedom from party allegiance, and an unselfish 
and altruistic spirit. 
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METHODS OF ELECTING SCHOOL BOARDS 


By what method can school board members with such quali- 
fications be elected? There are four different methods in vogue 
—election by wards, election at large, appointment by mayor, 
appointment by city council. Which of these methods will 
stand the test of the principles of education determining the 
efficiency of administration? 

Election by wards is the worst of these methods. As a rule 
it puts the schools into the hands of ward politicians, who may 
or may not possess any of the qualifications of the proper school 
board member. The ward method introduces favoritism and 
every other element of decentralization and disintegration. 
The method of election by wards is such that but few of the 
best men in a city will make any effort to be elected to the 
board. It is likely to put men on the board who are known 
only to their respective wards, and have no acquaintance in the 
city as a whole and are responsible only to their ward con- 
stituency—men whose sole interest lies in doing something for 
themselves and their constituents in their own ward even though 
it be done at the sacrifice of the higher interests of the schools. 
The general tendency of the ward method of election and 
administration is in opposition to a high standard of school 
work. 

One of the very worst features of the ward system is the 
division of authority among the ward groups of members, thereby 
attaching no responsibility to any particular individual for things 
that go wrong, and making no one in particular responsible for 
the improvement of conditions. The funds of the board are 
likewise distributed among the ward groups, and the possible 
leakage and waste in their expenditure is multiplied by the 
number of ward groups of members. 

The most serious of all objections to the ward method of 
election lies in the fact that the best men refuse to stand for 
election, and the ward political bosses take advantage of this 
lack of interest on the part of better people, and elect their 
servants under pressure to do their bidding. Exceptions to 
this rule occasionally occur when no particular question of 
importance is under consideration, but when great questions 
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of reform are under discussion, then it is that the politicians, 
taking advantage of the ward method, work sad havoc with the 
schools. 

That these possibilities of evil in the ward method of election 
! of school board members have actually been realized as facts, 

Hh abundant proof is furnished from such cities as Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Wheeling and others. 

The methods of appointment by the mayor or by the council 
are free from many of the objections of the ward method, and 
in some cities have been found to work fairly well. Through 
these methods, men free from ward politics, of greater promi- 
nence and of better education, may be secured, but the extent 
to which party politics controls in municipal governments makes 
it difficult indeed to secure appointments of men who are not 
partisans. And even though politics could be eliminated from 
the appointment by the council or by the mayor, yet a board 
so appointed is under the constant pressure and influence of the 
appointing power, and is, therefore, not apt to be as indepen- 
dent in its actions as a board of education should be. 

A school board should be responsible only to the people, and 
it should be responsible to all of the people. The only method 
of election in which this condition is possible is that of election 
at large. By this method every voter in the city has a voice in 
the selection of every member of the board, and can hold him in- 
dividually responsible for his action. This method is being 
favored by most cities in recent legislation, and is proving to 
be eminently satisfactory. The arguments claimed for it are 
those that are strongly urged against the other methods. It 
makes the best men available. It makes possible an admin- 
istration of school affairs by the men who are most successful 
in business and in the professions, and are best known and 
most highly respected for their character and worth. 
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at After the election at large of a small board composed of com- 
Hi petent men, the question then is, What shall be the powers of 
Ri this board in order to secure most efficient service? Here again 
| the laws and customs vary widely. Under the old school laws 
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the board is given legislative, judicial, and executive authority ; 
they make rules and regulations, judge of the merits of all 
questions, both business and professional, and execute the 
school laws, rules and regulations. This practice prevails in 
many cities to-day, but in none of these cities are the schools 
considered to be of a high standard. It is now conceded by 
students of school administration and also by men who have 
had successful experience in the management of industrial enter- 
prises, that it is impossible for any school board to exercise the 
three functions, legislative, judicial, and executive, so as to 
make their service of the highest value. There is no other 
question in the economics of labor more definitely settled than 
the one regarding the division of labor and the value of expert 
direction of labor. This is recognized by our national govern- 
ment, by our state governments, by our great colleges and 
universities, by all manufacturing and commercial institutions, 
and in recent years by many of the leading cities both in their 
municipal government and in the management of the schools. 
The principle of government recognized by the school legisla- 
tion for the cities whose school systems are now acknowledged 
to be the most efficient is that the power and duties of the 
school board should be restricted to legislative. These laws 
divide the work of the schools into departments and place at the 
head of each department an expert who is given the power of 
initiative regarding the work of his department, and is made 
the executive officer of the board pertaining to this work. The 
business» department has a business director, and the profes- 
sional department has a superintendent. And in large cities 
there may be need for a further division of power into depart- 
ments with their respective heads. Cleveland has two depart- 
ments, St. Louis has four. 

Giving the board only legislative and judicial authority in 
their vote upon all questions brought before them tends to elimi- 
nate all opportunity for favoritism and for corruption of the board 
members, and at the same time gives them complete power to 
check and to prohibit wrong action on the part of its employees. 
This removes the board from the annoyance and worry of teachers 
seeking positions, from laborers seeking employment and from 
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contractors seeking contracts. This exalts the position of the 
board and places the members in a favorable condition to study 
the educational and business questions that come before them in 
order to judge of the merits of these questions and of their value 
in meeting local needs. The board should be given the election 
of a superintendent as the head of the professional department, 
the election of a business manager as the head of the business 
department and the election of the heads of such other depart- 
ments as may be established. In some cities the business direc- 
tor is elected by popular vote, but it seems to be more in accord 
with the established principles of government to have the busi- 
ness manager chosen by the board and responsible to this board. 

The great advantage in this division of power and duties lies 
in the possibility of fixing responsibility for action. The head 
of each department is held responsible by the board for whatever 
is done through his department, and if results are unsatisfac- 
tory the head of the department must make it satisfactory or be 
subject to removal. This division of authority gives to the 
superintendent the power of selecting and nominating teachers, 
but reserves to the board the power to elect or reject the nomi- 
nations made by him, but not the power to force upon the 
superintendent any teacher that he is unwilling to nominate. 
Likewise, in the business department, janitors and other 
laborers are nominated by the business manager and are 
responsible to him for their service. Such a system is needed 
in many cities to bring order out of chaos and to give to the 
people an adequate return for the money that they are expending 
upon their schools and for which under the present system of 
administration they are receiving much less than one hundred 
cents on the dollar. By such a system the schools are run in 
the interest of the people and not merely in the interest of board 
members and their friends. 


CIVIL SERVICE RULE IN THE APPOINTMENT OF EMPLOYEES 


The most important principle determining efficiency in admin- 
istration of schools is that of civil service rule in the appointment 
of employees—teachers, janitors, clerks. Special qualification, 
and efficiency and faithfulness in the discharge of duty, should 
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be the only requisites for holding any position connected with 
the public schools. In the very nature of things the schools 
were not created for the purpose of providing employment for 
anyone whatsoever, but only for the purpose of providing for 
the education of our children. 

Any system of appointing teachers that permits influence, either 
political, social, business, or any kind whatsoever other than that 
of professional fitness to determine the appointment of teachers, 
is at the sacrifice of the interests of those for whom the school is 
established. Under the ward system of school government, 
applications for positions are made to the ward commissioners, 
many of whom have never even so much as read a book on 
education or even an outline of a course of study for the profes- 
sional training of teachers, and none of whom are educational 
experts. Not only this, but many of these men frankly say that 
they do not believe in the professional training of teachers and 
that a mere grammar school knowledge of the elementary 
branches is the only necessary scholarship for a\teacher to 
possess. Likewise janitors are appointed who know nothing 
whatever of the care of buildings or of the use of tools in repair- 
ing doors, windows, furniture ; and engineers are appointed who 
know nothing whatever of machinery and the principles of 
heating and ventilating rooms. All such appointments are 
made, as a general rule, not because the applicants know any- 
thing about the work that is to be done or have had any training 
that would fit them for this specific work any more than it fits 
them for the practice of medicine, but because they are friends 
to the commissioners or to the commissioners’ friends, or because 
they are in need of employment and the commissioners are will- 
ing to make them objects of charity through the sacrifice of the 
interests of the schools of our children. 

In order to prevent such an abuse of power and such a viola- 
lation of public trust and such a sacrifice of public interests, the 
school laws should provide for a competitive examination for , 
appointment to all positions as teachers, clerks, janitors, engi- 
neers, superintendents of buildings, etc., and should make the 
tenure of office of these employees depend only upon good 
behavior and efficient service. Many cities, such as New York, 
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Baltimore, Buffalo, have such laws, and through the use of them 
efficient employees are replacing inefficient ones, and the schools 
are being materially improved. Not only is the merit system 
of appointment fair to applicants, and in the highest interest of 
the schools, but it is justice to the taxpayers, who have a right 
to demand that they receive the most efficient service for their 
money. ; 

The eligible list of teachers should take into consideration 
such things as academic scholarship, professional training, per- 
sonal appearance, manners and mannerisms, and the list should 
be prepared by the superintendent, examining committee, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors. Then from this list, in order of rank, 
the superintendent should make his nominations for appoint- 
ment to positions. And in a similar way, eligible lists of jani- 
tors, clerks, engineers, etc., should be prepared by the heads of 
the other departments. 

The state school law for every city or the special school laws 
for any city should contain all of these provisions—a small 
school board, election at large, adequate qualification for school 
board members, division of power and duties into departments, 
experts at the head of the departments, merit system in appoint- 
ments, and nomination of all employees by heads of depart- 
ments. Only through such an organization of schools by state 
legislation is it possible to make a school system serve the high- 
est interest of a community. 
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What cAffects the Teacher’s Tenure 
of Office 


T. S. LOWDEN, PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, GREEN- 
CASTLE, INDIANA 


HERE is a tendency among the older teachers to 
live on laurels already won rather than keep 
gaxe young, abreast of the times and vigorous in their 
work. Doubtless, it is true that the very teaching 
act tends to make the teacher’s life mechanical 
and full of dull routine, and yet the teaching process must stand 
as wholly contradictory to such a spirit. There is much said 
nowadays of the teacher’s being ‘‘ shelved” before ‘* shelving ” 
time, and yet may it not be truthfully said that the teachers in 
this class are themselves largely responsible for their early 
‘‘shelving”? Dr. Schaeffer has said, ‘‘ Many teachers die 
before they are ready for burial.” Surely in our time if one 
dies professionally he must needs forthwith receive the pro- 
fessional interment. The tenure of office question is largely 
decided by the individual teacher. Indeed, I have found the 
public patient, forbearing, really at times long suffering. How- 
ever, here, too, the dictum, ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,” will 
apply, and the law of evolution will inevitably, sooner or later, 
get in its work—the life-process forbidding all fossilization, 
but where fossils there must be, they must be ‘* placed at rest.” 
So, too, he who holds a position in the schools merely through 
politics, friendship or any other ‘* pull,” must eventually go out 
the door by which he entered. Merit, real merit, sustained 
merit only will hold out amidst ‘‘ odds and ends” in affairs for 
any length of time. Many seemingly because of age lose their 
positions, but often is it the case that they should lose their ‘* job” 
long before they do, for ‘‘job” they have made it long since. 
Efficiency alone will solve the tenure of office problem. 

There are few things that so militate against efficient teaching 
as ill-health on the part of the teacher. The schoolroom of all 
places is the worst for weak lungs, poor stomachs, diseased 
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livers and nervous troubles. The work itself is so taxing that 
one beginning the work of teaching in good health is likely to 
have it impaired unless proper attention is given to eating, 
sleeping, recreating; and yet the sentiment is not all dead that 
considers the school a sort of charitable institution where the 
maimed and infirm may be supported from the public treasury, 
much to the detriment of the growth and development of the 
child, physically, intellectually, and even morally and reli- 
giously. Who can be patient, sweet-spirited, painstaking, stu- 
dious, punctual, enthusiastic and interesting in ill-health? But 
you say these are Christian graces, and one can have them, 
ought to have them and must have them even in ill-health. 
You theorize well, and some may possess them under trying 
ill-health, but these are the saints of earth and there is not 
enough of them ‘‘ to go round,” fill all the schools that just now 
have nagging, fault-finding, ill-tempered teachers, made so 
through birth or aggravating bodily ailments. If the ideal of 
the school is the complete and harmonious development of mind 
and body, it will take something other than an inharmonious 
being to develop an harmonious one. 

Speaking of efficient teaching recalls the lives and works of 
two teachers I well know—Miss H, who has been teaching thirty- 
five years in a ward school of a certain city, and is still teach- 
ing there ; the other, Miss E, who has taught some twenty years 
here and there. My readers will be able to anticipate much of 
the life and work of Miss H when I say that “she has not been 
tardy to her work once in all these years. Surely ‘‘ not to be 
tardy” is not all there is in teaching, and yet what a strong 
index to one’s life; at least it is so in that of Miss H. It is not 
difficult to understand why she has held her position when others 
time and time again have come and gone. No matter what 
political disturbances, church and social upheavals, accumula- 
tion of petty troubles have shaken up the school administration 
and changed educational policies, here is a life sufficiently effi- 
cient to live supremely secure through it all. Yet Miss H has 
never been physically an amazon, but she has taken care of 
her health—regular in all her habits, punctual to duty, studious, 
affable, enthusiastic and devoted to her work. She is not a 
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college graduate, not even professionally trained in the normal 
school, and yet she has no small liberal education, and unlike 
many a college graduate has large and rich resources from 
whence without apparent effort she draws specific knowledge, 
and is not cramped in her methods of teaching by rules, dia- 
grams, outlines and other ‘‘ fixtures too numerous to mention,” 
that too often characterize the teaching of the professionally 
trained. 

Are there low rates for travel to the mountains, the ocean, 
historic spots, art galleries? If it be vacation time Miss H is 
sure to make use of these ‘‘ teachers’ opportunities.” For recrea- 
tion and pleasure? Directly unmindful of self she has the next 
year’s reading, history, geography and literature classes in 
view. On entering her schoolroom you would be surprised to 
find so many books, pictures and cabinets. Does the lesson in 
any way ‘touch Agassiz? Then the pebble from his grave is 
passed around the class, and all have a look at the picture of 
the crude boulder which marks the resting place of the master 
scientist. Is it The Mountain and the Squirrel that the class 
is reading? ‘Then the minds of the pupils are aglow to the 
interpretation of the poem through the material presence of 
‘little things” gathered from the haunts frequented by the 
sage. Officially her superior, I often'found myself drawn into 
her school to see her teach, hear her instruction, especially 
when, Antonio-like, I found myself sad and knew not why. 
What a pleasure it was to have her as a student! In a class 
of fifty teachers intellectually she easily led the rest. Such has 
been the influence of Miss H on community S that it can never 
remunerate her for her services. The reward for such a life 
will continue to have a shortage this side of heaven. Many 
a pair of shoes and trousers have been quietly bought and sent 
to shoeless feet and meagerly clad bodies. Yet with all her 
devotion to school and church and frequent charities to the 
poor, she may be called truly thrifty, for she owns a pleasant 
little house with its lawn, flowers, garden and trees, and four or 
five thousand dollars besides. What a life! What a work! 

But what of Miss E? Well, comparisons are odious. How- 
ever, let it be said that she possessed some scholarship, normal 
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school equipment, a little ill-health, and not so much common 
sense. Her enthusiasm went out in scolding and nagging; her 
life manifestations seemed a sort of general biliousness. She 
was an expert in stirring up bad blood in the boys or rufiling 
up the feathers of the girls. It was a rare day,a real June 
school day, when all went well with her and hers. It wasa 
part of her daily program, unless interdicted by the powers that 
be, to detain late after closing time from one to forty pupils, 
much to the delight of some, but greatly to the dissatisfaction of 
the parents that wanted their children home at a seasonable 
hour. And yet it would be unfair, not the truth, to say that 
Miss E had no qualifications for teaching. She was painstak- 
ing. The boys found. her so, and likewise the girls. The 
former were obliged to get gerundives, gerunds, paraphrastics 
and infinitives, while the latter could not escape the inevitable 
profit and loss, commission and discounts. This was all good, 
but how she did pound it into them. It was a pound all the 
time. A little genuine good health, good will, less talk and a 
little common sense would have done much more and saved 
great wear and tear. She could be tormented; she would be 
tormented. The boys knew this, and being practical, as boys 
usually are, made use of their knowledge. She never became 
aware of their tactics. It never occurred to her why they took 
such keen delight in exasperating her, and consequently she 
was all eyed and eared to their numerous petty faults, and had 
always at hand rich subject matter for ‘‘ scolding and nagging 
themes.” 

One September a sturdy fifteen-year-old boy came to the 
office to be placed properly in the grades. I saw at a glance 
that Jim was a rollicking, free-go-easy, teasing, tormenting 
youth, but from his place of residence he fell to the lot of Miss 
E. The day was scarcely over before Miss E and Jim under- 
stood each other; that is, in their way. Jim saw opportunity 
for a good time, and a good time under such opportune condi- 
tions he would have. The contest soon assumed such propor- 
tions that I was obliged to transfer Jim across the city, where 
he fell into the hands of Miss H. I had gone over on Friday 
and told Miss H of the transfer that I was about to make. She 
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asked, ‘* Do you think it is wise to send him to me?” I replied 
that I should be content only in placing Jim with her. Then 
said she, ‘‘ I'll try him and will do my best by him.” So on 
Monday morning I took Jim over to Miss H. She greeted him 
with a cordial good morning, and said: ‘* What a big, strong, 
healthy looking boy you are, Jim! Just the boy I want. I 
have been wishing for such a boy for days to come, that he 
might lead our line of march. I have just the seat that will fit 
you. Come, see it.” I had given Miss H some data touching 
Jim on Friday, and she had carefully considered the case, had 
planned for it, and was ready to win Jim when he came. Now 
Jim was a natural born leader of boys, and wanted to lead them, 
and was not happy when not doing so. He was soon at home 
at the head of the line of march and in his school work. Jim 
led the boys in line of march, but Miss H led Jim in all his 
work. Often is it true even with men that they must appear to 
themselves to be leaders to be really led. So Miss H and Jim, 
too, had an understanding, but how different from the one he 
had had with Miss E. Much depends upon the nature of the 
understanding. Wherein lay the difference in these two un- 
derstandings? Miss H knows boys, little boys, big boys, 
fifteen-year-old boys, and the avenues therefrom that lead to 
manhood. On the other hand, it has never occurred to Miss E 
that a fifteen-year-old boy is in any wise different from a six- 
year or a sixty-year-old boy. Such feeble powers of discrim- 
ination and lack of heart power must make the ‘‘ teaching act” 
a burden to teacher, pupils and parents. 

What if our boys, and our girls, too, might always come 
under the wholesome tuition of the sweet-spirited, hopeful, 
experienced, gentlewomanly ‘‘ young lady” of fifty or sixty 
summers, whose life is and always has been ‘‘in June”; and 
even now, when this season is passing, she need not mentally 
be aware nor physically feel that December is approaching. 
Great is the personality and efficiency of the teacher who can 
stay the June and hold off the December. For such an one 
there is no such phrase as ‘‘ tenure of office” in teaching. She 
dies in the June-time life at the post of duty. 
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The Historical Solution of a Litezacy 
Problem 


ELIZABETH H. AVERY, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND LITERATURE, REDFIELD 
COLLEGE, REDFIELD, SOUTH DAKOTA 






a IEF N the readjustment of college work, consequent upon 
piel? B increased attention to sociological studies, the time- 
ry honored union of history and literature was severed 
and the former was either made a separate depart- 
ment or, in the smaller institutions, was given in 
charge to the professor of political science. The change was 
believed to be, and undoubtedly was, to the immediate advan- 
tage of historical study. Literary study also gained by a change 
which gave both the opportunity and the stimulus for more fruit- 
ful methods of teaching. In so far, however, as the new 
arrangement has tended to hinder the student of literature from 
being also a student of history and from using historical methods 
in his literary research, it has been a positive disadvantage, not 
merely to the teaching, but also to the interpretation of literature. 
An illustration of this fact is found in the treatment of the 
contrast in moral tone between the writings of the Italian Renais- 
sance and the Shakesperian drama—a contrast so striking as to 
impress profoundly every student. Literary critics, while fully 
recognizing the difference, usually offer some obviously inade- 
quate explanation, or dismiss the matter altogether as quite 
inexplicable. It is the purpose of this paper to show that when 
these literatures are viewed in the light of well-known historical 
facts the difficulties of the question, for the most part, vanish. 
The conditions that determined the character of Italian litera- 
ture may in a large part be traced to the days of the later 
republic and the early empire. The austere morals of the 
old days of Rome gave way under the influence of foreign con- 
quest, the resulting contact with the vices and luxury of Oriental 
society, and the introduction of the Epicurean philosophy. 
‘¢ The vices of barbarism, and the vices of civilization, remnants 
of ancient cults, and the latest refinements of luxury and impur- 
ity met and mingled on the banks of the Tiber.” 
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It was to have been expected that the introduction of Chris- 
tianity would purify the polluted stream ; but its beneficent work 
was checked before it had well begun. Its adoption as a state 
religion to be used for political purposes, the interference of 
state officials in church councils, and the development of the 
Roman hierarchy stifled the spiritual life. The morality of the 
church as well as of the state was debauched. Indeed “ neither 
public nor private morality in our sense of the word existed.” 

Through the Middle Ages, Italy was without either literature 
or art worthy of the name. Politically she was the prey of for- 
eign conquerors and domestic despots. Then came the commer- 
cial development following the Crusades, the growth of cities, 
and the revival of learning consequent upon the influx of Greek 
scholars. Moreover, in common with all Europe, Italy felt the 
thrill of new life that characterized the period. She manifested 
it, however, in forms peculiar to herself and predetermined by 
her history and her situation. Under her sunny skies, breathed 
upon by her soft, languorous air, entranced by the charm of her 
scenery, men were insensibly, but irresistibly, drawn to that 
worship of beauty which constitutes the chief fascination of the 
Italian Renaissance. Circumstances and surroundings almost 
inevitably threw emphasis upon the sensuous rather than the 
spiritual elements of beauty; and that appeal to the senses, 
innocent in itself but which the Puritan, of whatever age or 
nation, has with unerring instinct discerned to be the most subtle 
of all foes to a high and stern morality, soon became among a 
people already morally degenerate not merely sensuous, but 
frankly and unblushingly sensual. We may be tempted to forget 
these things when we read the charming picture of Lorenzo de 
Medici ‘‘ with Ficino, Landino, and Politian at his side, delight- 
ing his hours of leisure with the beautiful vision of Platonic 
philosophy,” or when we consider only the writings of the chief 
Platonists. But the essential unsoundness of the Italian Renais- 
sance literature is a fact regretfully admitted by its most admiring 
students. ‘Nor is there any question of the causes here given as 
probably offering a sufficient explanation of the fact. 

The perplexity arises when the attempt is made to account 
for the essentially sound and wholesome character of nearly 
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contemporary English literature. Itis assumed that the impetus 
to creative literature in England came from Italy, and the infer- 
“ence is that it would naturally produce a literature of a moral 
tone similar to that of Italy. The assumption seems to rest 
mainly on the fact that certain forms of literature, notably the 
sonnet, were borrowed from Italy, and that Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, and others took many plots ready made from Italian 
story writers. But the chief glory of our literature is not in its 
mechanical structure, but in its vitalizing spirit. Ifthat can be 
shown to have had other than Italian origin, the hypothesis 
will be seen to be unfounded and the consequent inference 
valueless. 

The familiarity of Chaucer—the first of our great writers to 
borrow from Italy—with Boccacio appears both in the plan of 
his most important work and in the themes of his stories. Since 
his journey to Italy occurred three years before the death of 
Boccacio, he may even have met him personally. On a super- 
ficial view his debt to Italy seems of the greatest. But one who 
contrasts the Canterbury Tales, in setting as well as in tone and 
spirit, with the Decameron must feel the wide difference in moral 
attitude of the audiences to which they were addressed. 

The period between Chaucer and the Elizabethan writers 
needs no consideration here. Spenser—the greatest outside 
dramatic literature—of these later writers might almost be said 
to have written the Faery Queene for the express purpose of 
promoting the virtues that the Italian literature had tended to 
destroy. And Einstein in his recent work calls attention to the 
fact that while borrowing much from Ariosto, Spenser ‘‘ occa- 
sionally reverses the situation and makes a triumph of chastity 
out of an amorous scene.” 

As regards our dramatic literature, it is true that even in 
Shakespeare, and much more in other playwrights of the time, 
we find more or less uncleanness of speech. Asin more modern 
times, the most of these passages may have been intended to 
cater to the tastes of the ‘* groundlings.” In any case they are 
mere surface blemishes on fruit that was sound and wholesome 
at the core. The Italian literature, on the other hand, ‘‘ was 
smitten with internal cancer, and the Humanists developed filthy 
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speaking as a special branch of literature, and professed the 
science of recondite and obselete obscenity.” 

But in England, as in Italy, antecedent historical conditions 
determined the tone of the literature. Anglo-Saxon England 
began to be, just as the Western Roman Empire was hastening 
to its downfall. While Italy sank more and more under the 
dominion of the despot, England advanced, not without checks 
and hindrances it is true, but on the whole pretty steadily, 
toward freedom and power. Her church never fully admitted 
the sway of the Roman hierarchy, nor was Henry the Eighth 
the first English monarch to oppose a stubborn will to the dic- 
tates of a pope. The life of England was young and vigorous 
and her moral forces had never been sapped by the vices of an 
effeminate civilization. Hence her church never became so 
fully given over to immorality as was the Italian church. The 
Wycliffite movement was an expression of the demand of the 
educated classes, and to some extent of the people, for the sim- 
plicity of the Gospels in doctrine and for earnestness and purity 
in life. 

Notwithstanding the official condemnation of Wycliffe’s teach- 
ings, it is not probable that their influence had ceased to be felt 
even at the time ofthe Reformation. The belief in goodness, the 
ideals of moral beauty, had not vanished from the land. Then 
certain Oxford students, allured by reports of the new learning, 
went down to Italy and brought back an impetus to the revived 
study of Greek. Groeyn, Linacre, and Colet thus made Oxford 
the center of the English Renaissance. But the soil in which 
the Greek learning took root and flourished was not as the soil 
on which blossomed the poisonous flowers of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 

During his visit to Italy, Colet was disgusted with the immor- 
alities of the clergy; it is likely that he.came into contact with 
Savonarola; and there is a tradition that he met on his journey 
some German monks with whose simple piety and austere 
morals he was much impressed. He returned to Oxford to 
promote serious and thorough study of the New Testament. 
The accounts of his lectures on the writings of St. Paul indicate 
that he had caught the idea which we moderns have been so 
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slow to understand, that these writings are literature and are to 
be interpreted accordingly. One of his greatest services to 
learning, however, was the founding of the school in connection 
with St. Paul’s. In imitation of this, numerous other grammar 
schools were founded or reorganized. Among these was that 
of Stratford. 

When Henry the Eighth found personal reasons for severing 
the connection of the English church with Rome the mind of 
England was already prepared by the silent working of Wyc- 
liffite sentiments through the generations previous, by the read- 
ing of Wycliffe’s and Tyndale’s versions of the Scriptures, and 
by the educating influence of Colet and his fellow laborers, the 
so-called Oxford Reformers, to work out in the greater freedom 
of a national church a more moral and spiritual type of religious 
life. Consequently the England into which Shakespeare was 
born was in marked contrast to the Italy in which the Renais- 
sance sprang up. A people still vigorous with the vitality 
brought from the German forest, still retaining much of that 
respect for pure womanhood which belonged to their Teutonic 
ancestors, still uncontaminated by contact with the effeminate 
manners of the luxurious Orient,—such was the English people. 
A church never wholly given over to the corruptions of the 
Middle Ages, a church that produced one of the chief ‘* reform- 
ers before the Reformation,” and never wholly lost the influence 
of histeaching,—such was the English church. In this moral 
atmosphere might be produced a literature outspoken, and even 
coarse at times, but not a base and an immoral literature. The 
‘*recovered freedom,” which was the characteristic of both the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, in decadent Italy struck off 
only conventional shackles, and issued in unbridled license of 
speech and life; in England, conscience, also freed from arbi- 
trary authority, held in check the tendencies to immorality. 

There is abundant evidence that Englishmen, and not alone 
those of the Puritan type, were disgusted with the immoralities 
of Italy. Not only does Ascham comment on ‘the freedom of 
sinning ” there, but even Nash ‘* hastened out of the Sodom of 
Italy, where only lasciviousness could be learned.” These 
facts, as well as the contempt in which the ‘ Italianate English- 
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men” came to be held, offer confirmatory proof—if confirmation 
be needed—that the moral instincts of the people for whom 
Shakespeare wrote were unperverted. That the dominant 
moral instincts of a nation largely control the moral tone of its 
great writers finds further illustration in later history. The 
‘*corrupt drama” of England belongs to the period of corrupt 
morals after the Restoration. Again, England largely escaped 
the contagion of the worst principle of the French Revolution, 
and Lecky attributes this fact to the religious enthusiasm 
kindled by the Wesleyan movement. 

It was not their physical geography, as Taine implies, which 
caused the difference in moral tone of these two literatures ; it was 
not that Italian skies do not favor stern control, so that southern 
peoples are naturally licentious and northern peoples chaste. 
It was rather that in each case all previous history had prepared 
the way for results as we find them. England was, moreover, 
the meeting place of that sense of beauty and fitness born of the 
Italian Renaissance and the moral earnestness born of successive 
Teutonic reformations. To these facts we owe some of the 
finest characteristics of our early and Elizabethan literature. 
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A Psychological Laboratory 


CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Suan T is impossible, in the limited space allotted to this 
article, adequately to describe a psychological lab- 
oratory. The most that can be done is to show 
briefly how such a laboratory has become an essen- 
tial feature of modern psychological research, and 
4j indicate some of the lines of work done therein. 
The two words ‘‘ psychological” and ‘‘ laboratory” are appar- 
ently incompatible, for how can mental facts be studied with 
the aid of laboratory apparatus? 

We used to study ‘‘ mental philosophy,” which presented to 
us a well articulated system of mental faculties rigorously ex- 
cluding everything physical. The material world being abso- 
lutely ruled out, there was no place in that study for physical 
appliances. But in these days psychology is nothing if not 
experimental, and in this country there are about fifteen psycho- 
logical laboratories fitted out with most ingenious devices in 
metal and wood for the sole purpose of studying the way the 
mind works. This change of attitude and method has come 
from the increasing emphasis which has been laid upon con- 
siderations like the following, which are here set forth in a very 
concise form. 

We know and can know nothing about pure mind unrelated 
to physical environment. We know the joy of a friend only 
through what we see and hear of his expression, bearing and 
voice. Certain physical conditions in ourselves are associated 
with the feeling we call joy, and therefore we infer joy in our 
friend when we recognize similar physical conditions in him. 
We can never know our friend’s emotion directly, but only 
through the mediation of physical signs. The mind itself, then, 
even if it exists as a distinct entity, can never be experimented 
upon directly, but only, as the German psychologist, Wundt, 
says, ‘‘through the organs of sense and movement, which are 
functionally related to mental processes.” Here we reach the 
raison detre of psychological laboratories. If we rely upon 
ordinary contact with our fellows to furnish the data in a natural 
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way for a study of mental action, we shall find too much com- 
plexity and too little frequency of the same conditions to enable 
us to discover the underlying uniformity of principle. In a 
laboratory, however, we can in advance arrange the conditions 
in a very large measure. We can eliminate confusing non- 
essentials, and conduct numerous series of experiments, varying 
them carefully by but a single factor, and so detect somewhat 
of the method of mental action in the case in question. 

Laboratory methods enable us to explain the reason for many 
things already known through experience. For instance, we 
know that the intensity of attention with which we are looking 
at some object is modified by a sudden noise. Apparatus and 
experiments are devised which reveal to us the nature and ex- 
tent of the influence of this noise upon the attention. The 
dependence of the esthetic value of combinations of colors on 
their position and relative size can be scientifically ascertained 
by the use of cleverly devised appliances. That repetition aids 
memory we know, but why it should and how it does are 
questions to be answered only after careful experimentation. 

‘¢ Eye Movements and the sthetics of Visual Form,” ‘* The 
Localization of Sounds,” ‘* Visual and Aural Memory Proc- 
esses,” ‘‘The Memory Image and its Qualitative Fidelity,” 
‘¢ « Geometric-optical’ Illusions in Touch,” ‘* The Effect of Sub- 
divisions on the Visual Estimate of Time ”—these are illustrative 
of the hundreds of problems undergoing investigation by experi- 
mental methods. Not only problems of time and space, but 
also problems of the feelings, the imagination, the judgment 
and the will are similarly studied. 

Beginners learn to dissect consciousness, and since, as Tit- 
chener says, ‘‘every experiment is a lesson in introspection 
and in general scientific method,” a laboratory course in psy- 
chology is valuable for the self-knowledge and for the mental 
training it gives to the participant. Beyond this, the work of 
experts is enlarging the bounds of human knowledge in the 
mental field, and is discovering principles of mental action 
which are available for practical use in education, law, crimi- 
nology, medicine, art—in fact, in all departments of human 
activity which are based on the relations of man to man. 
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The Method of Jesus’ Teaching 


DR. SAMUEL WEIR, CLARION, PA. 


the time, and perceived that a retention of the old 
) customs, and a continued observation of the great 
mass of tradition, which had developed among his 
people, would not restore that simplicity and purity of life which 
were to be valued above all external accretions of form and 
ceremony, and through which alone a regeneration of society 
could be effected. The new conditions needed new remedies. 
Hence he made it a constant aim to impress upon the people 
the fact that the demand of the hour was for a radical reform. 
‘** No man putteth a piece of undressed cloth on to an old garment 
lest the new taketh from the old, and the rent is made worse.” 
‘* No man putteth new wine into old bottles lest the bottles burst 
and the wine be lost.” It was of no use to defend the existing 
forms and formalism, for there was need of a new life and a 
new spirit. There was no place for national and Pharasaic 
pride, but there was need of a broad outlook, of a sense of 
universal brotherhood, of a generous feeling of sympathy and 
affection, instead of the formal morality enjoined by tradition. 
Two commandments were absolute, and these formed the 
essence of the whole law, which was indeed only their ex- 
pression under various relations. They were: first, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind”; and second, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” No more quibbling about letters 
and dots, about forms and attitudes. The root of the whole 
matter was to be found in a pure heart and in love and duty 
towards God and towards man. The fetters which had hin- 
dered the free spirit should be broken, and the people should 
rejoice in judgment, mercy and faith. 

The whole burden of the Sermon on the Mount is a demand 
for sincerity, for right motives, for purity of heart, for unfeigned 
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faith and good will, and an emphatic protest against the undue 
prominence of ceremonial, and the disposition to judge one 
another by external standards. In the same spirit is the com- 
mendation of the woman who washed the feet of Jesus, and 
wiped them with the hairs of her head, as over against Simon, 
whose intense pride of ceremonial righteousness had led him to 
omit certain courtesies which were due to a guest, either from a 
feeling of superiority or from a desire to humiliate Jesus. The 
spontaneous outburst of love from the heart, newly awakened, 
and inspired with new hope and a desire to quit the old life of 
impure morals and of unhappy mind, was of more value, even 
though it should break with propriety and ceremonial, than the 
external conformity which lacked heart and vitality. This is 
illustrated, also, in the sermon when Jesus said, ‘‘ Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, you shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.” The Scribes and Pharisees are in your eyes the 
examples of devotion to righteousness. They tithe anise and 
mint and cummin. They observe the fasts, and pray often, and 
afflict themselves with much religious devotion. The cere- 
monies which they observe are minute and numerous, and hence 
burdensome. But your righteousness must go beyond this. 
Impossible, might one declare. How can it be? How far 
beneath that standard do we live now? How can we measure 
up to a higher standard? Not the least of these commandments 
can be broken without condemnation. Well might they ask: 
Who is sufficient for these things? Who can endure them? 
Yes, your righteousness shall exceed that of the Pharisees, 
but it will be at the same time less. It will be more in heart, 
but it will demand less punctilious adherences to the letter. It 
will be more in purity, but it will be less observant of useless 
legal traditions. It will be more in life, but less in formal 
ceremonies. It will be spontaneous, free. It will have loftier 
ideals. It will follow nobler impulses. It will be based on 
self-realization, the moral realization of the self. It will be 
supported by faith in God and in its own ideals. It will follow 
the principle that the life is more than meat. But instead of a 
command against murder, you shall be forbidden to say to your 
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brother, Thou fool. Instead of a command against adultery, 
you shall not look upon a woman to lust after her, but on the 
other hand, you shall cast no stones at those who fall in their 
weakness. Let them go and sin no more. No longer an eye 
for an eye, but blessed are the peacemakers. No longer love 
your friends and hate your enemies, but love all men. The 
principle of good will towards all, of universal brotherhood, the 
all-inclusive law of love is supreme. ‘‘ For does not your 
Heavenly Father send his rain on the just and on the unjust? 
Be ye therefore perfect even as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 
In agreement with this general character of his teaching, 
Jesus manifested deep sympathy for the earnest inquirer after 
truth. Often, indeed, the spirit and manner of his teaching are 
marked by a simplicity, and indicate an attitude of equality be- 
tween teacher and learner, apparently out of harmony with the 
exalted opinion of his person almost universally held by the 
church. A very good illustration of this patient, sympathetic 
removal of prejudice by a gradual impartation of truth is the 
conversation with the woman at the well in Samaria. Her 
gross literalism, which hinders an understanding of his word, 
and her race prejudice give way to a curious but inconsiderate 
desire; which, under the moral probing of the great Physician, 
is changed into a profound and intense longing. At last the 
truth takes possession of her, and, overcome by her joy, she 
forgets her errand, and hastens to tell the villagers of the great 
discovery she has made. God is a spirit, and he is the God of 
the Jews as well as of the Samaritans, and he has no preference 
either for Jerusalem or Samaria, and Jacob’s well is nothing in 
comparison with moral regeneration and satisfaction. She had 
found the Messiah. What an unpromising pupil in the begin- 
ning, what a transformation at the end! Jesus himself was a 
Hebrew, but what were race distinctions to him? The attitude 
of the teacher should be that of self-forgetfulness and readiness 
to sacrifice. The appropriate metaphor is that of the good 
shepherd who giveth his life for the sheep. 

There was, of course, much of stern rebuke against the 
Scribes and Pharisees and Doctors of the Law, inasmuch as 
they were binding burdens on the people which they themselves 
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could not bear, and especially as they opposed the only teach- 
ing which was calculated to liberate and elevate the people. 
The good shepherd must defend the sheep against the wolf, no 
matter in what guise he might appear. Insincerity and hypoc- 
risy must be exposed, and the people warned against deception. 
Hence Jesus rebuked the offenders with fearlessness. 

Observe in the next place the principle of adaptation in Jesus’ 
teaching. It was no easy thing to convey truths so profound 
to people of various mental qualifications, and especially to a 
people unaccustomed to spiritual and ideal conceptions. So he 
himself was aware that some seed would be unproductive for 
want of favorable soil; others would be destroyed by the ab- 
sorption and the cares of daily life; but some would fall into 
good ground, and would take root under right conditions. In 
conformity with this hope, and in view of the continuation of 
his reform, he chose special disciples, who should be under 
special discipline and instruction, that they might learn the 
deeper truths of the gospel, and become trained in those qual- 
ities which would fit them for carrying on the work. This 
may, perhaps, be called the higher education, as compared 
with the more accidental and less systematic instruction of the 
people. These disciples saw the pattern according to which 
the Master taught the people, and were themselves sent out at 
least once to test their own ability as teachers. No doubt they 
learned through their own brief interval of practice to appreciate 
the method which their Master himself employed in instructing 
the multitudes. 

Here we must notice a difference between the method adopted 
in training the disciples and that employed with the people in 
general. When some of the disciples asked him why he taught 
the people in parables he replied, ‘*‘ Unto you it is given to 
know the mystery of the kingdom, but to them it is not given,” 
an answer which admits indeed of two interpretations. On the 
one hand it might seem that the teaching intended for the dis- 
ciples had a sort of esoteric character which excluded it from the 
majority and that for this reason the truth was veiled under the 
form of parabolic statement, and no doubt some of the parables 
served this purpose. But, on the other hand, more generally 
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the parable was the only form under which spiritual or idealistic 
teaching could be imparted to a people so little accustomed to 
find the deeper meaning of things, and with so little aspiration 
towards the higher conceptions after which the cultivated soul 
might aspire. The parable conveyed, in the form of a likeness 
or a parallel drawn from the physical world or from the practical 
common life, truths of an ideal or spiritual character. Just as 
all or nearly all our words for mental phenomena are borrowed 
from the physical realm, so in many very apt parallels there may 
be found by the skillful teacher a means of awakening new con- 
ceptions, of elevating the hopes or aspirations, of illustrating the 
principles of the ideal moral order, whose life and laws have 
certain points of contact, not to be taken too literally, of course, 
with common affairs and with nature. 

This matter is well stated by Professor Trench in his intro- 
duction to the Notes on the Parables (page 27). He says: 
‘*Thus it was provided for us by a wisdom higher than our 
own, and all our attempts to disengage ourselves wholly from 
sensuous images must always in the end be unsuccessful. It 
will be only a changing of our images, and that for the worse ; 
a giving up of living realities which truly stir the heart and 
getting dead, metaphysical abstractions in their room. The 
aim of the teacher who would find his way to the hearts and 
understandings of his hearers will never be to keep down 
the parabolic element in his teaching, but rather to make as 
much and as frequent use of it as he can. And to do this effec- 
tually will need a fresh effort of his own; for while all language 
is, and of necessity must be, more or less figurative, yet long 
familiar use has worn out the freshness of the stamp (who, for 
example, that speaks of insulting, retains the lively image of 
leaping on the prostrate body of a foe) ; so that to create a pow- 
erful impression, language must be recalled, minted and issued 
anew, cast into novel forms as was done by Him of whom it is 
said, that without a parabole (xapa8oi7) in its widest sense spake 
he nothing to his hearers; that is, he gave no doctrine in an 
abstract form, no skeleton of truth, but all. clothed, as it were, 
with flesh and blood. . . . There is a natural delight which the 
mind has in this manner of teaching, appealing as it does, not 
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to the understanding only, but to the feelings, to the imagina- 
tion, and, in short, to the whole man, calling as it does the whole 
man with all his powers and faculties into pleasurable activity ; 
and things thus learned with delight are the longest remembered. 

‘¢ Had our Lord spoken naked spiritual truth, how many of his 
words, partly from his hearers’ lack of interest in them, partly 
from their lack of insight, would have passed away from their 
hearts and memories, leaving scarcely a trace behind? But 
being imparted to them in this form, under some lively image, 
in some short and perhaps seemingly paradoxical sentence, or 
in some brief but interesting narrative, they awakened attention, 
excited inquiry, and even if the truth did not at the moment, by 
the help of the illustration used, find an entrance into the mind, 
yet the words must thus often have fixed themselves in their 
memories and remained by them. . . . His words laid up in 
the memory were to many that heard him like the money of 
another country; unavailable it might be for present use,—of 
which they knew not the value, and only dimly knew that it 
had a value,—but which yet was ready in their hand when they 
reached that land and were naturalized in it.” 

For many teachers this method has its dangers, in that they 
are inclined to make the comparison too bald, or they seek to 
make the connection realistic; and instead of elevating the con- 
ception or drawing out aspiration through the parallel, they 
degrade the mental and moral to the level of the physical and 
reduce the purest sentiments and noblest ideals of man, in which 
his best life consists, to the level of mere physical pains and 
pleasures, or to molecular movements in the brain. The con- 
nection must not be made realistic, but must retain its true 
significance as a parallel. How much unfortunate discussion 
have we had in recent years about natural law in the spiritual 
world, about mental and molecular parallelism, mind and body 
as two aspects of the same thing, society as an organism and 
the like, until by frequent repetition of the figure, under the 
fancy that we were dealing with a reality, we have almost for- 
gotten that we are something more than a curiously contrived 
machine or a highly sensitive organism, whose only function is 
to absorb from environment everything that is agreeable and 
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to repel everything that displeases. On the other hand, there 
are those who find it easier to tell a story than to teach; to 
amuse the children than to train or instruct them; those whose 
figures and metaphors bear no relation to the subject matter in 
hand, being illustrations which do not illustrate, definitions 
which make nothing clearer, hiding ignorance and confusing 
knowledge with a multitude of words. This might open for us 
the whole subject of illustration and its place in teaching, but 

A we must content ourselves with the observation that the purpose 
of illustration is to illustrate, and that when the illustration 
becomes itself the chief object of attention, or is made the major 
part of instruction, it has not only failed of its purpose but has 
become a hindrance to true success. 

To the people, then, he spoke in parables, to the disciples often 
also, in short sentences, often through well-directed questions, 
intended to draw out and correct their views, or again through 
the varied experience and the round of their daily life. Ques- 
tions and incidents were also employed as the point of approach 
for the instruction of the people, and frequently their own words 
were used as the foundation for a refutation of their errors or 
for the enlargement of their knowledge and the expansion of 
their minds. Every striking incident was an opportunity. But 
it was not used in the way of persistent urging or of inappro- 
priate preaching, for always the same broad spirit of sympathy 
for man and of interest in the growing soul characterized the 
teaching of Jesus. There is no sign of the nagging spirit, but 
every opportunity for assisting the natural unfolding of the 
inner life is seized upon. 

The parables are chiefly to be found in the first three Gospels. 
The fourth deals more frequently in allegorical representation, 
which serves essentially the same purpose and differs mainly 
in form. ‘‘I am the true vine and my Father is the husband- 
man. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit he taketh 
away, and every branch that beareth fruit he purgeth it that it 
may bring forth more fruit. Already ye are clean because of 
the word which I have spoken unto you. Abide in me and I 
in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide 
in the vine, so neither can ye except ye abide in me.” ‘‘I am 
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the good shepherd, the good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep.” ‘‘I am the bread of heaven.” There is perhaps even 
more danger of too much literalism in the interpretation of the 
allegory than in the case of the parable. Thus too much liter- 
alism has been a mistake to be deeply deplored in New Testa- 
ment interpretation. Both in the use and the interpretation of 
figurative language great care must be taken. But how valuable 
it is for those who know how to use it! And how inestimable 
such a method is as a shell into which to place truth for pro- 
tection until the mind grows to its understanding! ‘‘I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
They can only be put in the allegorical form or but darkly 
hinted at. Yet they will remain in the soil till the springtime 
of life, or the stirring of the sub-soil, which the circumstances 
of life will bring about, starts them to germinating. The wise 
teacher looks towards the future and plants seeds for later 
developing and reaping. Much of literature is of this character, 
and many things which are learned in childhood in the form 
of literature are understood only when the storms of life have 
begun to rage. Meantime they are the occasion for frequent 
meditation, or, if indeed they lie dormant for a season, they 
awake when the opportune time comes. It is not all of life to 
know, to understand. It is something much more to dream, 
to hope, and the dreaming and the hoping may often do more 
for the future than all that can now be understood, if the alle- 
gory and the picture be true to life, and only veil that which 
may be fully realized later. To use such a method requires 
not so much extensive scholarship as depth of sympathy and 
breadth of experience, with a keenness of penetration into the 
inner court of life where all the conventionalities are laid aside; 
for the child life as well as the adult life has its secret shrine, 
and only he knows the password who has explored the deeper 
recesses of his own soul. That which was once but a vision 
to us may now be realized. To the child it is yet only a vision, 
a picture little understood. Yet how wise to supply him with 
it! It will receive the stamp of reality, and pass for its full face 
value in the country to which he is coming. The principle of 
teaching the child only what he can fully understand may be 
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carried too far. A thought here, a hint there, a little story 
now, may bear rich fruit in after times. Every normal child is 
an idealist, and the true teacher will use his love of imagery 
with a view to the future. 

Nearly akin to the use of the parable and allegory is the use 
of object lessons. When someone asked Jesus, ‘‘ Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Cesar?” he replied, ‘‘ Bring me a coin. Whose 
is this image and superscription? Render therefore unto Cesar 
the things which are Czsar’s and to God the things which are 
God’s.” They acknowledged the authority of Cesar in using 
the coinage with his image, and there was something further to 
think of in the suggestion of duty to God. That was the core 
of the matter. Sometimes these object lessons were ready at 
hand—the people casting their offerings into the treasury, the 
widow who cast in two mites, her all, the lesson of true sacri- 
fice and acceptable worship. The cursing of the fig tree is 
probably also to be understood as an object lesson, of faith on 
the one hand, and on the other hand of that fate which shall 
befall the ostentatious people who put forth the green leaves of 
external prosperity but are devoid of life, and therefore of true 
fruitage. There is a very large number of instances in the 
teaching of Jesus in which circumstances are made the basis 
of instruction, the circumstances serving to arouse attention, to 
deepen the interest or to point the moral. There arose a reason- 
ing among the disciples which of them should be the greatest. 
‘* But when Jesus saw the reasoning of their heart, he took a 
little child and set him by his side and said unto them, Who- 
soever receiveth this little child in my name receiveth me.” 
‘* One asked him, Lord, speak to my brother that he divide the 
inheritance with me . . . Who made me a judge or a divider 
over you? And he said to them, Take heed and beware of 
coveteousness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” ‘Then followed the parable 
of the rich man who would pull down his barns, for he had not 
room for his goods. Be not anxious for your life. ‘+ Consider 
the ravens, that they sow not neither reap, which have no store- 
house nor barn; and God feedeth them: of how much more 
value are ye than the birds?” It would be easy to supply other 
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instancesfrom memory. The peculiarly free and familiar manner 
of living and teaching served to furnish material for such illus- 
trations and object lessons. In teaching children, especially 
in the schools, the material must be sought or even supplied 
arbitrarily, and much skill is needed for such invention or selec- 
tion. In the home more material is found ready at hand, but 
there is need of wisdom in the adaptation. It is wise on every 
proper occasion to excite and direct observation and to start 
reflection. Only let not the method be arbitrary or mechanical. 

The variety and frequency, we might almost say the profu- 
sion, of illustration in Jesus’teaching are worthy of careful study. 
The following may serve as examples: ‘‘ A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid”; ‘*A lamp is not lighted to be put under a 
bushel”; ‘* Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven”; ‘* Consider the lilies of the field, for they toil not, 
neither do they spin, and yet I say unto you that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” Here is a 
lesson of trust supported by an argument @ fortzord drawn from 
the illustration. He who cares for the birds and the flowers 
will surely care for you, and much better than you can care for 
yourself. Your anxiety will not add to your stature or increase 
your age, and is not the life more than meat and the body than 
clothing? Similar in force, but different in form, are such 
arguments as: ‘‘If a son ask bread of any of you that is a 
father, will he give him a stone, or if he ask a fish will he give 
him a serpent?” ‘If yethen, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more will your Heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 

There is a profusion of simile and metaphor: ‘* Follow me 
and I will make you fishers of men.” ‘‘* Beware of false proph- 
ets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves.” ‘‘ Every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.” ‘* By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” And many more of like character. 
Many of these metaphorical forms of illustration have become 
so thoroughly a part of our common speech that we forget their 
origin as parallels made for the purpose of illustrating and 
enforcing truth. 
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The illustration frequently takes the form of contrast: ‘‘ Ye 
shall not be as the hypocrites, for they love to pray standing in 
the corners of the streets and in the market places, that they 
may be seen of men.” ‘‘If ye love them which love you, what 
do ye more than others? Do not even the publicans the same?” 
But you should do more than others. You should strive to 
attain the ideal. You should be singular through good will and 
right conduct. Such a method of illustrating by contrast re- 
quires skill in the teacher, lest it tend rather to produce self- 
satisfaction than incitement to duty. The Pharisees contrasted 
themselves with others, and appeared to their own vision the 
most righteous of men. Pointing to the sins of the sinful as 
something to be avoided may possibly lead to Pharasaic pride, 
and to despising of those who need our help and sympathy. 
The illustration drawn from the consequences of sin, or the 
shortcomings of others, should never be allowed to arouse dis- 
gust unless it be mingled with pity. The examples of error 
should be offset by examples of nobility, lest the result be 
misanthropy. 

With all his wealth of illustration Jesus never loses sight of 
the principle of adaptation. He does not tell all he knows, or 
all he wishes the people to know, but he develops the subject as 
they are ready to hear, and he frequently leaves the matter in 
such a form that they will be constrained to think for themselves. 
Even to the disciples of Jesus only so much is given as they are 
ready to receive. He left much to be learned as circumstances 
developed their thought, and there were many things at which 
he only darkly hinted, that could not be known fully until he 
had been put to death, and the disciples had begun to instruct 
the people and to organize societies of believers. There was a 
double adaptation,—to the present attainment and to the future 
need. The method of teaching by parables and by illustration 
served well to protect the kernel of truth till they were able to 
appreciate it. 

The wisdom of the method which Jesus adopted in replying 
to questions is noteworthy. Sometimes they were answered by 
throwing the questioner back on his own thought and his own 
responsibility. When the disciples of John came, asking if he 
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were the Christ, he referred them and their master to the facts, 
‘¢The lame walk, the blind receive their sight,” etc. They 
must decide upon the evidence, and they could not escape re- 
sponsibility by trusting to authority. The story of the Good 
Samaritan is intended to make the questioner answer himself, 
then ‘‘Go thou and do likewise” follows as a self-imposed 
duty. Again, in reply to those whose curiosity led them to ask 
irrelevant questions, Jesus skillfully directed them to the essen- 
tial point. When one asked, ‘‘ Lord, are there few that be 
saved?” he replied, ‘‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for 
many shall seek to go in thereat and shall not be able.” The 
practical acceptance of the truth is better than the most complete 
theory about heaven. Not theory was wanted, not the answer 
to curious questions, but life and action. 

Frequently the questions or the wishes of the people are an- 
ticipated and answered accordingly. Inthe case of those who 
come with a specious profession or question, the answer is given 
with reference to the real motive rather than as a direct reply to 
the question or proposition. To one who says, ‘‘ Lord, I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest,” he replies, ‘‘ The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay his head,” thus checking unfounded 
enthusiasm and testing the seriousness of the resolve. Many 
such examples might be cited, but these will prove sufficient for 
purposes of illustration. 

The method of encouraging the timid and immature, and of 
drawing out their faith, is also suggestive. Take, for instance, 
the case of the Syro-Phcenician woman, to whom he replied, 
‘*Tt is not meet to take the children’s bread and to give it unto 
dogs.” Shesaw his meaning as if by inspiration. ‘* Yea, Lord, 
but the dogs eat the crumbs which fall from the master’s table.” 
During the course of that brief dialogue she was led to discern 
the deeper meaning of the truth, and so to enter into an entirely 
new experience. Another case is that of the woman who 
touched the hem of his garment with a sort of superstitious rev- 
erence and a magical trust, and then hid herself in the crowd. 
She must be taught better things. She must confess her trust, 
and she must learn that the virtue of healing was not in the robe, 
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as though the garments of the Lord possessed magical power, 
but that the virtue had gone out from himself. There was 
that tenderness which would not break the bruised reed nor 
quench the smouldering fire. He well knew how to drive 
away distrust from the timid and to encourage the sincere but 
weak. He knew at the same time how to confute those who 
tried to trip him in his words. The deliverance of the people 
and the life of the soul were more significant than legal quibbles 
or questions of form. 

And what an example of parents and teachers in all human 
sympathy and tenderness is he who said, ‘‘ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” And he took them up in his arms 
and blessed them. How far reaching has been the influence of 
those words and that act. When the Romans exposed their 
children and thought them a burden, Jesus looked upon them 
as already members of the kingdom of heaven. That was the 
coronation of childhood, and it has given inspiration to many a 
weary teacher and comfort to many a broken-hearted mother. 
It was the inspiration of Luther when he pleaded for the in- 
struction of the children. It was the inspiration of Comenius 
and Pestalozzi and Froebel. The child might be clothed in 
rags; it might be filthy and infested with vermin, but all that 
could not hide from Pestalozzi the glitter of the jewel beneath. 
Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 

It will be said that Jesus had special knowledge of human 
nature and of the people with whom he had to do, and that this 
detracts from the value of his example for us. Nevertheless, we 
may learn from his teaching what may be done by skillful in- 
vention of figure, illustration and specific method, when the 
right spirit and the keenness of intuition, which result from the 
love of humanity and of the truth, are present, and the student 
of pedagogy will profit greatly from a detailed study of the prin- 
ciples and the specific methods which were employed by the 
Great Teacher. 
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the grade curriculum. In the first place we have 
certain secondary school studies, such as Latin 
grammar, German, algebra and geometry in our 
grammar grades. This necessitates crowding in 
the earlier grades, for though nothing, apparently, is ever 
dropped from the curriculum, new subjects are constantly being 
added. In the second place we have the so-called ‘‘ nature 
study,” and various other fads given too much time in all grades, 
particularly the primary. The botanical and geological smat- 
tering of the advanced grades is but a development of the nature 
study found earlier in the course. To the part of this work 
which is of real benefit and pleasure to city children there can 
be no possible objection ; but I fail to see of what use fertiliza- 
tion and fructification, drumlins and monadnocks, are to third- 
grade children. The fad which is perhaps a purer waste of 
time than any other is the scientific presentation of singing in 
the lower grades. I have gone through the farce of instructing 
a first grade in major and minor sixths and sevenths, perfect 
and augmented fourths, and their respective resolutions. An- 
other fad is the work in water color. This, as it is commonly 
taught, is to my mind not only a great waste of time, but posi- 
tively injurious. The lower grades in particular are also 
crowded with various kinds of manual training. Of these, 
‘¢ raffia” is probably the most popular, both among pupils and 
educators; it certainly takes the most time. I am reminded of 
a rhyme I read not long ago in a school magazine :— 


‘* Mary had a little mat of raffia to sew, 
And everywhere that Mary went the mat was sure to go.” 


To confine the growing child in a close room for from five to 
six hours of the day, depriving him, meanwhile, of the oppor- 
tunity for natural exercise of his muscles, is quite bad enough 
without keeping him in an atmosphere of nervous hurry over 
work of this kind, which is of little or no educational value. 
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The evil effects of this system of cramming are evident in the 
physical condition of the child. About a year ago I visited a 
fourth-grade room in one of our smaller cities, and listened to 
a recitation in geography which involved technical terms seldom 
met outside a text-book in geology. The atmosphere of the 
room was fairly tense. At the close of school the children filed 
out, flushed and exhausted; the teacher, in triumphant tones, 
bade me behold how much she had succeeded in cramming into 
their heads, and what a deal they knew about drumlins. A 
certain class of ambitious girls suffer most from this strain ; 
they overwork, nervously, in the attempt to secure high marks. 
I am not exaggerating when I say that a ninth-grade course of 
study often includes Latin grammar, English work, algebra or 
geometry, physical geography, a little elementary physics, a 
little American history, drawing, singing, and probably sewing 
and a spelling class. Is it any wonder that girls are beginning 
to break down in grammar school? The nervous and mental 
strain retards physical development. The foundation for the 
nervous hurry of American life is being laid broad and deep in 
our public schools. 

The child’s mind is injured more than his body. The process 
is not an easy one to describe. A verb with which I have lately 
become acquainted expresses it very well; the modern child 
‘*frivols.” He works hard in school, too hard; but instead of 
learning a few things well he is taught a great many things 
superficially. The child of the city school loses his birthright 
of discovery; he has everything told him. Facts are taught 
him at six which at eight or ten he would discover for himself. 
I once heard a girl in a teachers’ training school express the 
same feeling. She said, ‘‘ They are taught a little of everything 
the first year, a little more the second, still more the third, and 
they review it the fourth.” By the time they are ready for high 
school the majority seem to have frittered away most of their 
power of concentration and original thought. That, in my 
opinion, is the reason for the lack of mathematical ability in the 
students of high schools, and, I might add, of colleges. For 
several years, in a certain city the medals for good scholarship 
have been awarded to boys and girls trained in district schools. 
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The people of the Minneapolis district were greatly wrought up 
this fall when one candidate after another lost the West Point 
appointment because he could not pass the examination in math- 
ematics. It stands to reason that there is something wrong in 
the training. We are beginning to get the finished product of 
the modern city school in our high schools, and it is not being 
appreciated. 

In addition to this the child’s training has given him a wrong 
impression of the true end of study. He has spent his time in 
getting a smattering of many matters, and in most cases the 
method has been mechanical. He does not know how to go 
into a subject for himself; he wants his thinking done for him; 
in short, he cannot stand alone. One of the causes of this is 
the constant effort, from the first grade up, to make work as 
much like play as possible; to fool the student into thinking he 
is not at work. I know of nothing more pernicious. Another 
aim of the present system, and one of the causes for these mul- 
tiplied pursuits, is to make a good showing. Work .must be 
effective, whether or not it is correct. ‘* Exhibition” work 
takes precedence of all other. Such teachers remind me of the 
old lady who said if her cake could not both look well and taste 
well she would have it look well. Again, the tendency toward 
mechanical methods has constantly to be fought in dealing with 
numbers. This mechanical work shuts down on the passion 
for ‘* finding out things,” in other words, on original work. An 
example must be worked out according to a certain hard and 
fast method; otherwise, no matter how careful the thought may 
be, the work is incorrect. That is not putting originality at a 
premium. The district school, not being so crowded as to 
numbers or curriculum, offers the chance for personal work and 
influence; the city school, on the contrary, tends to become a 
machine. On this account I prefer a district school as more 
likely to turn out thinkers. 

Some degree of reform could be obtained if the secondary 
school studies were dropped from elementary work. We should 
not then see so many boys leaving our grammar schools before 
the course is finished, to study in business schools, where the 
emphasis is placed upon practical arithmetic, English grammar 
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and spelling. Singing and a little drawing I approve of heart- 
ily, but from raffia and water color and buttonholes and smat- 
terings of every science under the sun, deliver the children. If 
we succeed in turning out from our grammar schools children 
who can speak good English, spell it correctly, and carry on 
ordinary arithmetical operations without being tied too fast to 
pencil and paper; if we can train them to know something in a 
practical way of the geography of the world and the history of 
their own country; if we can give them that appreciation for 
good work of all kinds, which every true teacher inspires, then 
we have gained our end. 


The School Teacher’s Creed 


ADAPTED BY HON C. J. BAXTER, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, 
NEW JERSEY. 

I believe in boys and girls, the men and women of a great 
to-morrow, and that the schools were established and are main- 
tained for them. 

I believe that whatsoever the boy soweth the man shall reap. 

I believe in the curse of ignorance, in the efficacy of schools, 
in the dignity of teaching, and in the joy of serving others. 

I believe in wisdom as revealed in human lives as well as in 
the pages of a printed book; in lessons taught, not so much by 
precept as by example; in ability to work with the hands as 
well as to think with the head; in everything that makes life 
large and lovely. 

I believe in beauty in the schoolroom, in beautiful school 
environment, and in beauty of daily life. 

I believe in laughter, in love, in faith, and in all ideals and 
distant hopes that lure us on. 

I believe that every hour of every day we receive a just 
reward for all we are and all we do. 

I believe in the present and its opportunities, and in the divine 
joy of living. 

I believe in Christ the risen Saviour, and in the life everlast- 


ing. Amen. 
Epwin Oscoop GROVER, 
By permission of Alfred Bartlett, Boston, Mass. 
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Editorial 


N many ways it is made apparent that educational interests are in 

the midst of a comprehensive movement for the better organization 
of teachers. In most of the large cities this tendency shows itself in 
the formation of leagues or unions, one of whose purposes, at least, is 
the improvement of the professional and economic conditions of the 
teaching body: influencing legislation as it bears upon schools; the 
lengthening of school terms; a civil service tenure of office; the re- 
adjustment of salary schedules; the better general recognition of teach- 
ing credentials among the several states—in short, the professionalizing 
of teaching. There is an increasing activity also among teachers in 
club and lecture and association work, in conference and study. This 
means an organized effort at self-improvement. Teachers are also 
students as never .before. Vacation terms in colleges and normal 
schools, and numerous extension classés and courses are being utilized 
annually by many thousands of teachers to the great improvement of 
teaching. Several of the cities, even the smaller but progressive ones, 
have adopted the policy of granting, as do the colleges, leaves of absence 
for a half year or longer to teachers for study or travel. A few gen- 
erously large pedagogical libraries have been collected in places for 
the use of teachers—one of eight hundred volumes in a town of less 
than twenty thousand. 


N general the movement is wholesome. It means a widespread and 
I promising interest that must influence mightily a strangely hetero- 
geneous body in the direction of greater unity. Of the more than three 
hundred thousand teachers a discouragingly large per cent every year 
are beginners, and often poorly equipped members. They need to feel 
the influence of a strong and improving majority to furnish right ideals 
and real inspiration. ‘Teachers have been much like the former class, 
slow to act together, having little coherence, and exhibiting individual 
rather than professional zeal. Both enthusiasm and intelligence have 
been sporadic, not of the group and habitual. The tendency toward 
organization is leveling and equalizing; and fortunately its usual effect 
is to level up, not down. The weaker teachers are made to feel the 
support of an organized teacher sentiment. Leaders find more effective 
support and intelligent backing in a larger constituency. The closer 
union becomes to both an element of class and personal strength. Any 
movement to advance public education receives an access of not only 
dignity but effectiveness by starting among and being shaped by those 
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who have studied public education, and whose professional concern it 
is. The student habit in the teacher stimulates the pupil to like habits. 


UT the general movement toward organization has its perils. 
B The tendency is strong for the individual to lose himself in the 
group, and to be a more or less unthinking follower, hoping to be 
carried through on the class current. The organization is strong only 
as the individual members have original strength. It must level up, 
else the more capable lose along with the less capable. The weakest 
link gives character to the chain as achain. ‘Toward these weakest 
links the combined efforts must be directed. And herein lies a danger. 
The fixing of a minimum term or a minimum wage in a salary schedule 
is like fixing a lowest allowable standing for school promotions—it 
tends to hold all to the lowest levels. Compulsory school attendance 
terms have generally this effect. Those to whom right is what the law 
prescribes are likely to regard attendance beyond the law’s demands 
as uncalled for. So a too low minimum qualification for teachers 
admits many mediocre teachers to compete on the same salary schedule 
with scholarly and superior ones. Any salary schedule also that appor- 
tions payment in terms of positions rather than actual teaching is vicious. 
It accomplishes for teachers just what the labor union schedule does for 
the workman. No one can be employed for less than so much on a 
given task; and the best skill is compelled to work beside the lowest 
accepted workmen for no more. Fair or mediocre teachers, because 
they have taught the requisite number of years (determined by the 
salary schedule), receive the same pay as one whose teaching bespeaks 
him a master. The tendency is not to build the weaker workman or 
teacher up till he deserves the higher wage, but to force the superior 
skill to compete with the inferior for the lower wage. In all organiza- 
tion the tendency is to pool the interests; and the danger is that posi- 
tion may be made the standard of recognition, not personal efficiency 
and the good of the child. 


HE very active interest in several states and cities to provide and 
administer pensioning systems for teachers is a case in point. In 

a few cities participation in the benefits is compulsory. In Cincinnati 
more than nine tenths of the entire body have voluntarily accepted the 
provisions of the state law. In New Jersey something more than fifty 
per cent of the eight thousand teachers in the state are members of 
the state organization, and share in the tax and the benefits of their 
‘retirement fund.” Those who are interested in the question of pen- 
sioning teachers will do well to look into the New Jersey plan. It 
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seems to have the endorsement of the State Teachers’ Association, the 
majority of city and county superintendents, the state press almost 
without exception, various boards of education, numerous women’s 
clubs and education societies, and the state educational office. Five 
of the twenty-one counties show considerably more than half of their 
teachers (some of them more than three fourths) in its membership. 
But the effectiveness of such an organization depends largely upon 
bringing the whole body of teachers into it, and this cannot be expected 
until the teachers of the entire state—not one third of them or half of 
them—come to act as a body, have sufficient professional as well as 
individual zeal to identify themselves with this and similar organiza- 
tions in the state, working as a body for the improvement of the whole 
membership. The experience of New Jersey gives promise of an 
interesting movement in this direction. 


ARMERS learned long ago that the best way to be rid of useless 
and troublesome weeds is to occupy the ground with some valu- 
able crop. Physicians have taught us that a normal, healthy exercise of 
the nerves, muscles and various physical functions is the best preventa- 
tative and cure of disease. Our great moral and spiritual leaders have 
agreed with Dr. Bushnell, who showed in a famous sermon that there 
is a mighty ‘* expulsive power” in a new and worthy affection. Parents 
and teachers are now awakening to the fact that the way to save the 
children from low thoughts and pernicious associations is to furnish 
them with the materials and incentives to high thinking, and to bring 
them into the charmed circle of noble minds through the ministry of 
the world’s really great books. The thought has been reiterated very 
often but not once too frequently, that the child mind is like wax and 
takes the impression of that with which it comes in contact, whether 
good or bad. Every normal child is bound to read. There is, there- 
fore, no duty for the parent more evident than that of supplying such 
reading as will nourish and benefit, thus making it impossible for the 
seeds of evil to find lodgment in the virgin soil of the mind. We are 
glad to note that a number of distinguished men and women, including 
among others such names as President William J. Tucker, Henry Van 
Dyke, D.D., President W. H. P. Faunce, Rev. Washington Gladden, 
Mary A. Livermore, Margaret Bottome, and Julia Ward Howe, have 
organized a ‘* Pure Literature League,” with general offices at Boston, 
Mass. (No. 6 Beacon St.), the objects of which are happily expressed 
in the following article from their constitution :— 
‘* Article IV: Object—To discourage the reading of weak and 
vicious literature by the young. To impress upon parents and teach- 
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ers that the best means of doing this is to develop the latent nobility in 
children by giving them that mental food, the best in literature, that 
has nourished the great men and women of the race; and, therefore, 
the vital importance of using the utmost vigilance and discrimination 
in providing children with the best in literature.” 

Whether the efforts made to this noble end are organized, as in this 
League, or individual on the part of parents and teachers, one danger 
should be carefully guarded against, namely, that of aiming over the 
heads of the young readers. Happily the really great is always simple and 
there is an abundance of great literature that has been tried in the bal- 
ance and not found wanting, in which children are always and instinc- 
tively interested if it is properly presented to them. We shall speak 
briefly in this department next month of two recent and somewhat 
elaborate attempts to present expert direction in young people’s read- 
ing; one of these being the publication of the ‘* Books for the Bairns” 
series in England under the editorship of William T. Stead; and the 
other, The Auxiliary Educational Plan arranged in connection with 
The Young Folks’ Library, published in this country and edited by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, with able assistance. 


NE of the important lessons which parents must teach and children 


must learn is the lesson of SELF-CONTROL. Without this there 
can be no peace in the family, and therefore no ideal home life. One 
uncontrolled temper, one disorderly disposition will keep the entire 
household in a turmoil. Such a child misses happiness and the best 
development himself, and interferes with or destroys the well-being of 
others. Except in the case of an actual ‘‘ pervert” or ‘* degenerate,” 
an uncontrolled and apparently uncontrollable disposition can be 
trained by tactful treatment; and that which was an element of weak- 
ness in the character can be transformed into an element of real strength. 
This should be the aim: not to break the child’s or the youth’s will, 
but to teach him to value it and use it rightly. How can this be done? 
We offer the following suggestions: First, study his physical condition 
and environment. In most cases at least a part of the difficulty will be 
found to consist in bad air, bad food, bad habits, which can be reme- 
died by the co-operation of the parents and the patient. The first step 
is to treat the case as one of disease, and find and remove the cause. 
‘See that the window of the sleeping room is left open to supply a good 
quantity and quality of oxygen; see that wholesome bread and butter, 
cereals, milk, eggs, and good broiled or roasted meat and fish take the 
place of pies, cakes, doughnuts, fried stuff and candy; and that the 
meals are regular and not hurried. Have the patient retire early and 
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rise early, and have him usefully employed in study, work and play 
throughout the day. Limit the amount of social engagements reason- 
ably, avoiding crowded theatres, smoke-filled clubhouses and exciting 
amusements generally. Oftentimes this will be all that is needed to 
restore the equilibrium, and give a nervous, excitable child entire 
command of himself. Secondly, the parents themselves must be calm 
and self-controlled. The child has a right to a good example set him 
by those who are primarily responsible for his existence and his nur- 
ture. Were it not pathetic it would be amusing to see, as we so often 
do, a nervous and noisy mother or a high-strung and irritable father, 
frantically demanding quietness and gentle acquiescence from their 
children. Thirdly, talk tactfully, lovingly with the child, showing 
him the nobility of self-control, stimulating his ambition by words of 
encouragement, helping him by sympathy, avoiding words of reproach 
and accusation. Finally, if punishment is necessary for flagrant out- 
breaks, never make it physical punishment, which will only add fuel 
to the fires of anger and violence. Choose thoughtfully some punish- 
ment of the spirit. Explain that violent exhibitions of temper unfit one 
for association with others, and send the child to his own room for an 
hour or an evening of reflection, requiring him to tell later how many 
reasons he can think of why his conduct was wrong and sinful; or 
deprive him of some intended participation in a ball game or party or 
picnic, with a full statement of your reasons for so doing. Put loving 
thought into your efforts and they will almost certainly be successful. 


HEN a great teacher, who has worked for years exclusively 

\ \ along certain definite lines of purely scientific investigation, 
stands before his class or before a public audience and ridicules the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul we can forgive him but we can- 
not excuse him. He speaks with all the authority and influence of 
expert scholarship, and he should weigh his words well when his sub- 
ject carries him to the confines of that which alone, by his own claim, 
he knows and believes to be knowable. When he indulges in sarcastic 
inquiries of his class in dissection as to whether any of them has * found 
a soul” in any of his cutting; or when he avers that the primal concern 
of man has always been ‘* to get and beget,” and that if we satisfy these 
passions man ‘looks neither before nor after” ; when he asks with a 
broad implication, ‘* Where among the educated and refined, much less 
among the masses, do we find any ardent desire for a future life?” and 
claims that ‘‘the older we grow the less fixed very often is the belief 
in a future life”; then we say that he is disclosing a mind narrowed 
and warped by its own exclusiveness, and predicating of others the 
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darkness which fills his own soul. He denies because he has incapaci- 
tated himself to see certain great groups of phenomena which are just 
as knowable, just as much facts as the flesh and bones which his hands 
have handled, and the. vital processes which his trained eye has noted 
and built upon in months and years of patient investigation. It is 
apparently one of the unforeseen evils of the elective system, leading 
up to a prolonged and refined sort of specialization, that the expert thus 
trained in one thing cannot see other things in their true perspective. 
We believe that the world needs specialists; but they should be held 
accountable to furnish knowledge within the bounds of their specialty, 
and not doubts and negations in regard to subjects which they have 
disqualified themselves for comprehending. Is it not also suggested 
that an all-round culture should be sought before the specialization is 
aimed at? In other words, should not a young man lay a broad foun- 
dation of general education underneath his specialty, taking a well- 
planned course in college or its equivalent, and then getting his highly 
specialized professional education? We believe this to be the wiser 
course ; and we note that such one-sided and darkening counsels as we 
have here criticised are usually fulminated in the halls and by the 
graduates of those institutions where very early and intense specialization 
is most strongly advocated and practiced. 


Fruition. 


Open the eye to beauty, 
And you’ll find a pearl of art; 
Open the door to duty, 
And you'll find a joy of heart. 
An eye of beauty 
In world of sense, 
A door of duty 
’Midst false pretense,— 
Oh, who would not have them to open the way 
To fuller life here, and to bright, endless day? 


ELIZABETH PoRTER GOULD. 
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Foreign Notes 
SECONDARY EDUCATION FROM AN INTERNATIONAL STANDPOINT 


The St. Louis Exposition offered unusual opportunity for the study 
of educational problems. It was emphatically an international exhibit. 
All the leading countries of Europe, Russia excepted, were well rep- 
resented in the Education Building. Japan had a fine exhibit; both 
China and India were included in the foreign section, and the Spanish- 
speaking countries of our own continent made very full presentations 
of their school systems. Never before was there such ample oppor- 
tunity for the study of this great interest under varying national condi- 
tions. One could not tail to notice the many points of resemblance in 
elementary education as it has developed in all the leading countries of 
the world, and that the tendency of higher education is to assume 
everywhere the same aspect, to approach a common standard. On the 
contrary, that great department of educational work which lies between 
these two extremes presented the greatest difference in respect both to 
scope and tendency. The term secondary, which is applied to this 
department, has in fact so many significations that comparison between 
the different nations in this respect is more or less misleading. In the 
United States we understand by the term the work of four or five years 
between the elementary or graded school and the college; the lower 
limit of the period may be placed at the thirteenth year of age, and the 
upper limit at seventeen or-eighteen years. In France and Germany, 
that set the standard for all other European countries excepting Great 
Britain, the period of secondary education is much more extended, 
beginning at about the eleventh year of age and covering seven or eight 
years. In Great Britain, where this department is in a very unorgan- 
ized state, the term secondary until a recent date was applied to schools 
that continue the general education of youth up to sixteen or eighteen 
years of age, and to a great variety of technical and evening schools. 

These distinctions will serve to show the care that must be exercised 
in the effort to make a relative estimate of secondary education as con- 
ducted in different countries. It is easy to understand, for instance, 
that a jury, comparing the work of the German gymnasia and the 
French lycée with that of the classical high schools of our own country, 
should conclude that in the two European countries named secondary 
education is of a much higher order than the corresponding work in 
the United States. In reality, however, the comparison should include 
on the part of the United States the high school plus two or three years’ 
college work. Or again, a jury comparing the work of our grammar 
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grades with that of the so-called ‘* higher primary schools” of France, 
would naturally conclude that French elementary education has a wider 
range than that of the United States; but, in truth, the higher primary 
schools of France should be compared with the first two years of the 
modern course in American high schools. In other words, such com- 
parisons are useless unless all the conditions by which the character of 
the school is determined are taken into account. The distinctions here 
dwelt upon were brought very clearly to view in the exhibit at St. 
Louis, which thus emphasized in a striking manner one of the chief 
scholastic problems of the day. It will be of interest to consider the 
forms this problem has assumed in the leading countries. 

England is just now engaged in the work of reorganizing elementary 
education and developing a system of secondary education. The Board 
of Education begins the latter task by distinguishing secondary schools 
from technical institutes and classes; thus the authority of the govern- 
ment has been won for those who advocate an extended course of 
general education as a prerequisite to specialized training. In the 
regulations for secondary schools issued by the Board the term is held 
‘‘to include any day or boarding school which offers to each of its 
scholars, up to or beyond the age of sixteen, a general education,— 
physical, mental and moral,—given through a complete graded course 
of instruction of wider scope and a more advanced degree than that 
given in elementary schools.” The course of instruction recognized as 
secondary must be graded in its various branches and must cover a 
period of four years. The regulations are quite explicit also as to the 
age at which pupils may enter upon and finish this secondary course. 
It must be planned to carry the scholars to such a point at least as they 
may expect to reach at the age of sixteen. It may continue up to the 
age of eighteen or nineteen. ‘* Asa rule,” to quote the words of the 
regulation, ‘‘ the years from twelve or thirteen, up to sixteen or sev- 
enteen, should be those duriug which it is most important that the 
instruction should be carried on in accordance with a systematic and 
continuous scheme.” 

The regulations which define in this way the general character and 
age limits of secondary instruction are intended for schools that are to 
receive government grants. They do not apply at all to the great 
endowed schools like Eton and Harrow which are essentially classical 
schools. Threé grades of secondary schools are recognized, namely, the 
first grade leading directly to the university; the second grade schools, 
stopping short of that point as regards the majority of their scholars; 
and the third grade continuing the education of youth up to the age 
of sixteen years. In respect to the kind of education offered, these 
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three classes of schools are distinguished as the literary, the scientific 
and the commercial types; in other words, the three classes correspond 
very closely to the three different classes of high schools in our own 
country. It is indeed quite evident that America has furnished the 
model for the English classification. 

The regulations quoted above not only define the age limits and 
general scholastic character ot the secondary schools considered, but 
they are explicit as to the required course of study. This must include 
English language and literature, at least one language other than Eng- 
lish, geography, history, mathematics, science and drawing, with due 
provision for manual work and physical exercises, and in a girls’ school 
for housewifery. Not less than four and a half hours per week must 
be allotted to English, geography and history; not less than three and 
a half hours to the language where only one is taken, or less than six 
hours where two are taken; and not less than seven and a half hours 
to science and mathematics, of which at least three hours must be for 
science. The instruction in science must be both theoretical and 
practical. Where two languages other than English are taken, and 
Latin is not one of them, the Board will require to be satisfied that 
the omission of Latin is for the advantage of the school. 

From the course thus prescribed three departures are allowed. Of 
these one is a modification in the interests of girls for whom the time 
assigned to mathematics and science may be reduced. A _ second 
modification provides for the omission of a foreign language in special 
cases with the approval of the Board of Education. The third modi- 
fication provides for special advanced instruction in science under 
specified conditions. The detailed program it will be seen increases 
the likeness of these schools to our public high schools, with their 
classical course, Latin scientific course and English course. It should 
be observed that many of the schools that will be brought under these 
regulations already exist; others will be established by local efforts. 
The great purpose in extending government aid and supervision to 
them is to systematize the work throughout the country. 

Comparison of the English program given above with that of the 
higher primary schools of France discloses many points of resemblance 
between the two. The French program includes algebra and geome- 
try; natural science and physics, and their application to agriculture, 
to industrial arts and to hygiene; political economy; French language 
and literature; general history; industrial and commercial geography ; 
iron and wood work for boys, and cutting and fitting for girls. One 
foreign language is also included. Additional courses pertaining to 
local industries may be authorized by the minister of public instruction, 
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upon the demand of local committees supported by the local authorities 
(z. e., academic inspector and departmental council). In the practical 
application of this program special stress is placed upon moral instruction 
and manual training. 

These higher primary schools it will be seen correspond to the scien- 
tific schools provided for by the English regulations with this exception, 
that they may have less than a four years’ course. Provision is also 
made in France for a special class of higher primary schools termed 
schools of commerce and of industry, which are more thoroughly tech- 
nical in their character than any of the English secondary schools or 
even than the manual training and business high schools of our own 
country. 

The French schools mentioned above are non-classical. The most 
interesting event in the recent history of secondary education in France 
is the modification of the time-honored classical school (lycée) by the 
formation of a Latin scientific course, and a course in which Latin and 
Greek are replaced by science and modern languages. Thus it will be 
seen that both England and France have come into the same plane as 
the United States with regard to the provision of non-classical courses 
of study for pupils who desire to prolong their studies beyond the 
elementary stage, with a view to equipping themselves for practical 
life. The same condition is illustrated by developments in German 
secondary education to be considered hereafter. 

The force of the movement away from the purely classical curricu- 
lum would be best shown by statistics; unfortunately, such as are 
available are either incomplete or lack the uniformity necessary for 
comparison. The following facts are, however, not without signifi- 
cance. Offficial statistics show for our own country, in 1902, an enrol- 
ment of 550,611 students in public secondary schools. Of these, 
98,691 were preparing for higher institutions, and of the latter number 
27,894, or 28 per cent, were in scientific preparatory courses. It 
appears, further, that a little less than half the entire number of 
scholars, viz. 49.5 per cent, were studying Latin. 

England, which has just begun to collect the data, reports that in 
1903 there were 31,090 scholars under instruction in 226 secondary 


day schools having a special scientific course, and 10,094 scholars in 
secondary schools having a less extended scientific course. 

France reports in rgor an enrolment of 34,137 students in public 
higher primary schools and 7,173 in the practical schools of commerce 
and industry, including 4 technical schools. The total enrolment of 
boys in the secondary schools proper, z. e., state lycées and local col- 
leges, was 88,202, of whom 29,803 were in the non-classical course. 
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“Book Notices 


Note.—The number of books now published monthly is so large that we shall hereafter adopt 
the plan of promptly acknowledging by title, author, publisher (and price when we have it) all 
books sent us for review; and later, as space is available, give more extended notice to such as 
seem most likely to be of interest and value to our readers,—PUBLISHERS EDUCATION, 


English Classics. The publication of a series of Outline Studies in College 
English by the publishers of EDUCATION has brought many inquiries concerning 
the different editions of the English classics now offered for school use. We 
have taken pains to get together a number of the leading editions, and we note 
the richness of this field. The school book publishers have certainly laid them- 
selves out to furnish the teacher and the student of English with the best facili- 
ties for the acquisition of knowledge in this most important branch, and it is 
hard to draw comparisons where all that has been done has reached so high a 
standard. We are particularly impressed with the remarkably low cost of the 
serviceable and handsome books that present the English deemed necessary for 
a young person’s proper education, to the schools of to-day. Among the at- 
tractive texts, each perhaps having some one or more points of special merit, 
we mention the following, basing the comparison especially on an examination 
of one of the Shakespeare volumes of each series :— 

The Gateway Series (American Book Company), edited by Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, assisted by scholars of eminent fitness. Each volume contains a portrait 
and a biography of the author, an introduction of striking merit, and notes sug- 
gestive to students, and inspiring to a remarkable degree. 

Heath’s English Series (D. C. Heath & Co.) takes in the Arden Shakespeare, 
a compact and handy set of books favorably known to students and general 
readers. The notes are models of conciseness and clearness; the student’s 
needs are seemingly met on every dubitable point; the introductions are written 
by competent scholars, with due regard to the equipments of students in sec- 
ondary schools. 

The Standard English Classics (Ginn & Co.) includes Hudson’s well-known 
edition of Shakespeare. In these books the notes are on the page with the text, 
and are thus immediately available to the student. The notes have stood the 
test of time, and remain to-day among the best in text-book editions of Shakes- 
peare Dr. Hudson’s introductions are monuments of information; they stim- 
ulate to deeper study and keener appreciation of the works of Shakespeare. 

Maynard’s English Classic Series (Maynard, Merrill & Co.) contains upwards 
of four hundred titles. Dr. Brainard Kellogg is the editor of the Plays of 
Shakespeare, and he has drawn freely from English editors in preparing his 
notes. Each volume contains a portrait, editorial and general notices, intro- 
duction, and in the volumes on Shakespeare’s Plays a plan of study for perfect 
possession of the play, introduction to the play, critical opinions, and examina- 
tion papers. The size of the volumes, 5 x 34, the excellent type, strong paper 
and firm binding combine to make this a most serviceable and satisfactory series 
of books. 

The Riverside Literature Series (Houghton, Mifflin,& Co.) has enjoyed and 
still enjoys a most extensive use in schools. The Shakespeare Plays in this 
series are based on the Riverside Edition, edited by Richard Grant White, with 
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additional notes by Helen Gray Cone. These notes are on the page with the 
text, and rarely occupy more than an inch of space on a page. A valuable 
feature is to be found in the Suggestions for Special Study, the intention of 
which is to point out the most profitable lines of investigation, and to assist the 
student in forming a clear and consistent notion of the cHaracters. Good type» 
good paper, good binding, approved text are the dominant characteristics of 
the various numbers in the Riverside Series. 

The Macmillan Company cover the entire field of English in a series of very 
neat little books of convenient size to handle and to carry in the pocket. While 
the introductions, notes, etc., are concise, they are scholarly and helpful, and 
the uniform price is 25 cents, without regard to the thickness of the books. 
This is a convenience to school authorities in making adoptions, and the ex- 
cellence of the binding, paper and printing makes the study an attractive one 
to the pupil who uses the Macmillan text. 

The University Publishing Company has the whole English series in a variety 
of forms, so that the teacher or student can take his choice of a beautifully 
bound book at a fair price, or an equally well selected but remarkably cheap 
text in paper covers at only 12 cents for single numbers. As many teachers 
and students wish the lowest priced volumes forclass use, looking for something 
more elaborate for permanent additions to their libraries, we understand that 
this edition of the University Publishihg Company in paper covers is extensively 
called for. 

Last, but not least, we mention the attractive, scholarly and well-propor- 
tioned series of the Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. There are 32 books in this 
series, distinguished by carefulness of preparation and mechanical thorough- 
ness and durability. Still other publishers cover the same field. But enough 
has been said to show how rich the modern school world is in choice aids to 
culture. 


One Hundred Sermon Pictures. By Frank Beard. These pictures were 
originally published as cover designs for The Ram’s Horn, a weekly paper 
published for a few years past in Chicago, and well characterized by the pub- 
lishers as ‘‘ unique, not eccentric; witty, not funny; religious, not pious; not 
for sect, but for souls.” The pictures are in colors, and they are not only 
excellent from the standpoint of art, but each teaches a valuable lesson in a 
forcible way. The weaknesses and sins of humanity are shown up. The true 
way and the right way are set in striking contrast with the false and evil way 
so that ‘he who runs may read.” One can study a single picture for hours and 
still find it speaking to him new meanings. The emphasis upon the evils of 
intemperance is very strong and effective. Some of the pictures are sweetly 
touching, as that of the aged couple walking arm in arm toward the valley at 
the hour of ‘‘life’s sunset.” This picture is a poem. The message of each 
page is peculiarly simple and direct. The volume will exert a widely beneficent 
influence. Chicago: The Ram’s Horn Company. 


The Science of Education. By Richard Gause Boone. This is primarily 
a work on educational theory, though many books on school practice have far 
less that will be found helpful to teachers in their schoolroom work. Chapters 
IV and V on the Characteristics of Education, and the three chapters on the 
Motive in Education will be found particularly valuable to teachers. PartIV, 
dealing with the Contributing Sciences, is a positive addition to professional 
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literature on this subject, and comprises nearly half of the book. Growth of 
mind, emotional, intellectual and ethical, is treated in five comprehensive and 
original chapters. The language is never technical to excess, and is always 
clear and choice in construction. It is often epigrammatic and of striking 
force. The book is destined to be used much by the body of teachers, not less 
than as a reference by school superintendents and supervisors. Cloth, 12mo., 
400 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1. 


The Rivais and The School for Scandal. These constitute one volume 
in Crowell’s Handy Volume Classics. Other titles received in the same series 
are A Selection from the Letters of Lord Chesterfield; Essays of Joseph Addi- 
son; Songs from the Dramatists; and The Hundred Best English Poems; 
which are of small size, convenient to carry in the pocket, and the binding and 
general make-up of the volumes is neat and attractive, enticing one to make 
companions of the books. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 35 cents. 


Gulliver’s Travels. Edited by Clifton Johnson. Macmillan’s Pocket Ameri- 
can and English Classics Series put into convenient and attractive form the 
leading texts, not only those required for college entrance examination, but 
also a large variety of other famous writings for use in secondary schools and 
for the ordinary reader. They are as convenient and helpful as any similar 
volumes, while the price, which is 25 cents, is very low for a bound book of 
from two hundred and fifty pages upwards. The Macmillan Company. 


One’s Self I Sing, and Other Poems. By Elizabeth Porter Gould; also 
A Pioneer Doctor, a story of the seventies, by the same author. Miss Gould is 
well known to the readers of EpucaTion. She has been one of the most ac- 
ceptable of our poets, showing in everything she has published the real poetic 
gift. She has gathered in the first of these volumes the scattered poems that 
have been contributed to various magazines and papers during the past few 
years. All lovers of poetry will welcome the volume, for one cannot read a 
dozen pages without being caught by the charm of her style and uplifted to 
new view points and filled with a new love for beautiful things. In her novel, 
The Pioneer Doctor, she enters a new field, but the reader will feel when he lays 
down the volume that she has made a real success of her first attempt at prose 
story-telling. The same poetic gift that is seen in her verses appears in these 
pages, and the book has a strong moral and religious flavor without being in- 
trusively pious. It is a thoughtful book; far above the average novel of the 
day. The volumes are uniformly and beautifully bound, and published by 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


History of the World. By Charles Morris. This book puts in small com- 
pass the main events of human history, beginning with the Oriental nations and 
bringing the narrarive down to most recent times. Ofcourse, in covering so 
large a field in one small volume everything must be quite condensed, but this is 
the merit of this book. It gives one the opportunity to get a bird’s-eye view of 
the great and complex subject of the world’s history. The principal point 
which the author has brought out is that the ‘* proper study of mankind is man.” 
He tries to give the student some idea of what man has done upon the earth. 
It seems to us that for school use such a book is exceedingly valuable. The 
student should be carried through such a volume as this first, to give him a gen- 
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eral idea of human history; and later he can the more effectively take up a 
detailed investigation of certain periods. For quick reference the volume will 
also be useful. It is well illustrated with cuts and maps. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 


How We Are Clothed. A geographical reader. By James Franklin Cham- 
berlin. This book belongs to the Home and World Series. It is the product of 
a new method of teaching commercial geography; it takes up the study of man 
in his most essential needs; first, of food and then of clothing, through which 
needs he is led out into the major part of his activities. The sources of cotton, 
wool, flax, silk, rubber, leather, etc., are described, and the processes are shown 
by which these substances are prepared for man’s use. It is an interesting and 
useful supplementary reader. The Macmillan Company. 


The Government of Ohio: Its History and Administration. By Wilbur 
H. Siebert. The one-hundredth anniversary of Ohio’s admission to statehood 
has just occurred, which makes this a timely volume. It will be of especial 
interest to those who are citizens of that state. It belongs toa series of hand- 
books of American Government. Published by The Macmillan Company. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Story of Robin Hood, and His Merry Outlaws. By J. Walker McSpadden 
There is something in the story of Robin Hood that appeals to every boy. It is 
an appeal to the manhood in his soul. The story is more than five hundred 
years old, and has not lost one whit of its charm. This is a convenient and 
attractive little volume, prettily illustrated, and will make an excellent gift-book 
fora young man. It will also serve a useful purpose as a supplementary reader 
in the schools. Thomas Y. Crowell. Price, in cloth, 60 cents. 


House and Home. By Mary Elizabeth Carter. This is a thoroughly prac- 
tical book. It tells us how to choose a home; how to pack and move into it; 
how to clean and furnish it; how to take care of the different rooms; how to 
deal with servants; with chapters on cooking, home nursing, the care of chil- 
dren and suggestions in regard to the books that should be found in every home. 
Whatever is not included in the preceding chapters is summed up in the last 
chapter of miscellaneous hints to housewives. A.S. Barnes Company. Price 
$1 net. 


The Natural Method in Reading is a little paper-covered booklet giving 
some new hints in regard to the best method of teaching this important art. It 
is by Ellen E. Kenyon-Warner, Ph.D., and is published by D. Appleton & Co. 


Elements of [Mechanical Drawing. By Gardiner C. Anthony, A.M. A 
thoroughly practical and useful book that will find its place in the course of in- 
struction in technical schools. It will be especially helpful in the evening 
schools where there are drawing classes. D.C. Heath & Co 


Little Peter. The story of Little Peter from the Peter Simple of Captain 
Marryat. This book forms one of a series called The Famous Children of 
Literature, edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. The present volume is an 
interesting story, edited for the use of children who are a little too young to 
appreciate the great novel from which the facts of this book are taken. There 
is a lesson, in fact many lessons, for any growing boy in the story of Peter’s 
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life. The educational value of all the books of this series is marked, and we 
suppose the boy is yet to be born who is not interested in almost everything 
pertaining to Captain Marryat. It is better to put a book like this into a school 
library than to select for that purpose, as is often done, something far above the 
taste and comprehension of the pupil.. Dana, Estes & Co. 


Puss in the Corner: By Edith Frances Foster. Illustrated by the author. 
A prettily illustrated book for youngest readers—children old enough, however, 
to do their own reading. The text is in handsome type with one or more words 
in each line left out; a picture of the thing spoken of taking the place of the 
printed word. This is done so prettily and skillfully that the child will find it 
fun to make out the story. A very nice gift-book for the Christmas season. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


A. L. A. Catalog. Edited by Melvil Dewey. This is a catalog of eight 
thousand volumes suitable for a public library. Under each title there are 
helpful notes descriptive of the book named. The volume will be exceedingly 
useful to librarians of libraries already established, and very suggestive to those 
upon whom devolves the responsibility of establishing new libraries. Issued by 
the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


The United States. A History of Three Centuries—1607 to 1904. By Wil- 
liam Estabrook Chancellor and Fletcher Willis Hewes. Inten parts. We have 
before us Volume I. of this new History of the United States. There are very 
many United States histories already before the public; and some good reason 
should be given for the existence of anew one. This reason,in the present instance, 
is found in the large amount of scholarly work that has been done in very recent 
years in the study of the causes which have shaped the history of this great and 
vigorous nation, causing it to fill so large a place among the nations of the 
world. The mission of the American people is emerging into a clear light. 
The significance of the events preparing the people for that mission has come 
more fully into view in the past six or eight years than ever before, and the look 
forward is full of inspiration and suggestion. 

There is no other work extant which brings out these ideas as the distinctive 
reason for its existence. It is, perhaps, too early to say with entire positiveness 
how well the present work will carry out its main purpose; but we are predis- 
posed toward a favorable judgment by the names of the authors, who are known 
to the world of scholarship as able specialists, who are presumably well quali- 
fied to attempt such a work. Mr. Chancellor is well known to our readers, 
having been a frequent contributor to the pages of EpucaTIon. He has had a 
successful career as an educator. He is the author of A Text-Book ot American 
History; and Mr. Hewes has published an authoritative Statistical Atlas of 
the United States 

The volume before us is attractively made on a good quality of paper, and has 
large type and abundant maps and illustrations. The chart at the beginning 
gives a general historical perspective. This chart is printed in colors and 
divided into four general sections; namely, politics, civilization, industry and 
war. The chart is worked out in full detail and in its general outlines shows to 
the eye many interesting points; while in its detail it will bear a great deal of 
study. Thereisa full table of references and notes, together with a copious 
index at the close of the volume. We believe that this history of the United 
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States will meet with the approval of thoughtful people, and take a permanent 
place among the popular histories of our country. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


An Abridged History of Greek Literature. By Alfred Croiset and Mau- 
rice Croiset. Authorized translation by George F. Heffelbower, A.M. The 
author declares in his preface that this work is not ‘‘a work of erudition.” He 
intends it for students in secondary schools and the general reader who wishes 
to get an accurate knowledge of the more important facts of Greek literature. 
Questions that apply purely to scholarship, such as questions of authenticity 
and enumeration of obscure names, are omitted. The literary life of Greece is 
traced from its beginning down to the time when it began to give way to the 
superseding literary life of the Christian era. The book is an exceedingly inter- 
esting one, which should be of real service to the large number of young people 
in our schools and colleges who are spending several years of their young life in 
the study of the classics. It is written in a most attractive literary style and is 
well divided into important paragraphs, marked by numerals and face type, mak- 
ing it easy for reference and helping the memory to retain the outlines of the 
literary life of Greece. The Macmillan Company. Price $2.50. 


Argumentation and Debate. By Craven Laycock and Robert Leighton 
Scales. Argumentation is in many colleges being taught as a distinct subject; 
it is considered to be a peculiar art, separate from others. To know how to 
argue is necessary not only for the lawyer but for the preacher, the scientist, 
the business man, for any one who may wish to influence the opinions or actions 
of his fellow men. It is a power which every educated man should have an op- 
portunity to acquire. That this art may be properly taught, the authors of this 
book, both members of the faculty of Dartmouth College, have set forth the 
body of principles governing the subject and have made a work that is worthy 
the attention of every man of thought and action. The work is divided into two 
parts, the first containing the general principles of argumentation, applicable 
alike to written and to spoken discourse; the second part treats of oral debate. 
It is an exceedingly valuable work, suitable for use in the classroom and for gen- 
eral study. The Macmillan Company. 


The Frozen North. By Edith Horton. This is designed for a supplemen- 
tary reading book in schools, and contains interesting accounts of the efforts 
made by daring explorers to reach the north pole. The chapters are replete 
with striking incidents of the voyages, hardships, and failures of hardy search- 
ers, from Franklin to Peary. The book is abundantly illustrated with informing 
cuts and a double page map serves as frontispiece. The book is adapted for use 
in the last three years in the grammar grades. D.C. Heath & Co. 


A First Reader. By Florence Bass. This is for first year classes and is rich 
with material suitable for the beginners. The lessons are carefully graded, the 
new words are introduced with discretion, the reviews are frequent, and the 
illustrations, many of which are in color, are handsome and instructive. D.C. 
Heath & Co. 


First Principles of Agriculture. By Emmet S. Goff and D. D. Mayne. 
Introduction by ex-Governer W. D. Hoard. After all is said, man’s great in- 
dustry is the tilling of the soil and the raising of crops and animals. There- 
fore, a book of practical instruction in the principles of the great industry 
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inherent in the soil is fundamental. Great progress has been made in modern 
times, as everyone knows, in agricultural principles. The application of 
‘modern chemistry and other studies has entirely changed the farmer’s methods, 
and greatly magnified the importance of his work and enlarged the results. 
This little book is a vade mecum for the farmer. No one should be ignorant 
of the principles herein laid down. Asa mere matter of information they are 
interesting, and from the standpoint of utility they are a necessity to the prac- 
tical worker. The book should have a large place, not only in the agricultural 
colleges but in otner schools, and in the libraries of the steadily increasing 
number of persons interested in country life. The American Book Company. 


The Merryweathers. By Laura E. Richards. This is a pretty story for 
girls; suitable to put in the hands of the young miss who has just begun to 
take a real interest in reading for herself. It is a natural story of the life and 
adventures of some children; and is neatly printed and attractively illustrated. 
Dana, Estes & Co. 


Florence in the Poetry of the Brownings. Edited by Anna Benneson 
McMahan. It was a happy thought to gather into one volume the poems of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Browning which have to do with the history, 
the scenery, and the art of Florence. There are in the Brownings’ poetry certain 
well-marked periods. In Robert Browning’s earlier life he was a dramatist; 
in his last years the philosophical and religious element appears. In this book, 
the poems composing which were written during the fifteen years of his 
residence in Italy, we see him as the lyric poet. It was, as he himself has told 
us, his time of ‘‘ life, love, and Italy.” It was the romantic period when he and 
his young wife lived in perfect happiness together amid the beauties of the 
Italian atmosphere. All lovers of the Brownings will love this book, and even 
the casual reader finds something of fineness, of joy, coming into his soul as he 
listens to the melodious measures of the poet’s verse. The book is handsomely 
illustrated with over sixty full-page illustrations from photographs. A. C. 
McClurg Company. 


Synopses of Dickens’s Novels. By J. Walker McSpadden. This belongs 
to the Handy Information Series. In small compass the outlines of the novels 
of the immortal Dickens are clearly presented. It cannot help being of interest 


and use to all students of English literature. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 
45 cents net. 


Trixy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Whatever Miss Phelps writes is sure 
to be read by many people. In modern times there is a large number of per- 
sons who love dogs. This is indicated by the numerous dog shows held in our 
large cities, and by the abundance of literature relating to the subject. The 
nightmare of the dog-lover, whether of the male or female variety, is vivisec- 
tion. The world is divided in its opinion of the ethics of vivisection. Miss 
Phelps has decided views on the subject, and the object of this book is to win 
the reader over to her view point. Some will think it an insufficient motif for 
a modern novel; but the story is interesting, and more or less convincing. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Balance, the Fundamental Verity. By Orlando J. Smith. This book is 
making already a considerable sensation in the world of thought. It is an 
unusually clear and convincing presentation of a philosophical argument. It 
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seeks to demonstrate that religion and science stand upon the same foundation. 
The world of men and things is accounted for by nature’s law of balance. It 
is shown that nature is in a state of ceaseless motion regulated by balance. 
‘* To every action there is an equal reaction.” The relation of this great law to 
human thought and the events of history, as well as to the material world, is 
beautifully wrought out. The charm of the author's style enchains the reader’s 
attention. One cannot read the first page, and lay the book down; he is caught 
by the interest of the thought, and must read on to note its many beautiful 
applications as the author unfolds his plan, and illustrates it from all kinds of 
material and spiritual phenomena. Probably few readers will absolutely agree 
with every point made; but the best of the book is that it sets one thinking 
for himself, not only giving him the impulse but also furnishing him with food 
for reflection. In its way it is as great a book as Drummond’s Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World, of which it somehow reminds us. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1.25. 


A Short Constitutional History of the United States. By Francis New- 
ton Thorpe, A.M., Ph.D. This book is founded upon the author’s larger works, 
‘A Constitutional History of the American People, 1776-1880,” and ‘‘ A Con- 
stitutional History of the United States, 1765-1895.” One of these works is a 
narrative of the civil development of the United States, and the other of the 
Federal Union. The present volume gives the constitutional history of both, 
and deals with, first, the origin of our civil system; second, the principles on 
which it is founded; third, the adaptation of the plan of government to public 
needs; fourth, the interpretation of the principles of government by the courts. 
The author has held his task clearly before him, and worked out the problem 
in an interesting manner, drawing fully from well established facts of our his- 
tory for the illustration of his thought. Students of law will find the book 
especially helpful. Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.75. 


Fifty-five Years Old. By C. W. Bardeen. Mr. Bardeen has collected some 
half dozen stories of school life and teachers and has made a volume that is 
intense with feeling and strong with really dramatic situations. They all bear 
the impress of reality, and told with the rare charm which characterizes all that 
Mr. Bardeen writes, they appeal to teachers with compelling force. We give 
the book strongest commendation, and bespeak for a reading not only by 
teachers but by school officers. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 


Iphigenia ia Tauris. Euripides’ most famous play has here received a new 
critical setting forth by Prof. William Nickerson Bates, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The editor has gathered all the latest results of modern study ot 
this play and embodied them in a scholarly edition which will meet the require- 
ments of students ready to read their first Greek play. To that end the intro- 
duction and notes are especially full andinforming. American Book Company. 


A Text-book of General Physics for High Schools and Colleges. By 


Joseph S. Ames, Ph.D. Professor Ames has the chair of physics, and is 
director of the physical laboratory in the Johns Hopkins University of Balti- 
more. The author frankly commits himself to the opinion that *‘ A text-book 
which studies the theory of the subject in a clear and logical manner so that 
recitations can be held on it,” is the most important element in a course of in- 
struction in physics. There are educators who will differ with him in regard 
to this matter; they will be those who have had the privilege of studying the 
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subject under some master mind, who was able not only to grasp the funda- 
mental principles of the science, but also to teach them with the inspiration ofa 
real teacher. In the majority of cases, however, taking the schools and the 
teaching force as they really are, such a book as this will be an immense help 
to the average pupil. The volume is fully up-to-date, containing all of the 
latest contributions of the recognized discoverers and authorities in the realm 
of physics. The chapters on magnetism and electricity are especially iull and 
rich. The American Book Company. 


Princess and Pilgrim in England. By Caroline Sheldon. This is the first 
of a series of books of travel to be written by Miss Sheldon, under the heading 
of the Familiar Guide Series. It is the author’s intention to make these books 
companion pieces to the Baedeker series of guide books, which serve their 
purpose in a dry way, but give no critical and companionable insight to the 
places described. The initial volume of the series is interestingly written, 
fairly well illustrated, and pleasantly promising for the later issues in the series. 
Washington: The Lucas-Lincoln Company. 


Source Book of Roman History. By Dana Carleton Munro. Professor 
Munro has collected upwards of two hungred selections trom various Roman 
writers, arranging the subjects under proper headings for use in connection 
with the text-book on Roman history. ‘The material has been selected with due 
regard to students’ needs, and serves to illuminate the history with direct rays 
from classic writers. The selections are placed under these headings: Rome, 
religion, Roman army, monarchical institutions, early history, conquest of the 
Mediterranean, results of foreign wars, last century of the republic, early 
empire, Christianity and Stoicism, Roman life and society, etc. The appen- 
dixes contain biographies of the authors quoted and remarks on the illustra- 
tions, of which there is an abundance. It is a most serviceable and satisfying 
assistance to the student in Roman history, and should find a place in every 
class room where that history is studied D.C. Heath & Co. 


Arithmetic. By J. W. A. Young and Lambert L. Jackson. In the two 
books comprising the series are to be found the essentials of arithmetic set forth 
in a manner altogether unique. The authors have departed from traditional 
lines, and, relying on their knowledge of the needs of the schools and of 
students, have made their books responsive to the conditions confronting 
teachers. The books, first of all, are working books; every exercise is one that 
demands of the student his respectful and thoughtful attention; there is nota 
useless or padding question in either book. Every step in the development of 
the subjects is taken with infinite care and patience. An important feature is 
the correlation of the problems with the experience of the students; most of the 
problems relate to the things that immediately interest and concern them, 
hence their interest is at once enlisted and continued with each exercise. In- 
deed, the series might be aptly termed the Industrial Arithmetics. The 
problems are all new, and within the knowledge and appreciation of the student. 
The illustrations are profuse and enlightening. For practical, interesting, 
ae Shots in arithmetic they are unsurpassed. New York: D. Apple- 
ton oO. 


We have received the following books for review in EDUCATION :— 


Houghton, Miffin & Co : The Riverside Graded Song Book. By William ’M. 
Lawrence. Routine and Ideals. By Le Baron Russell Briggs. Three Years 
with the Poets. By Bertha Hazard. 

Ginn & Co.: School Civics. By Frank David Boynton. Czsar’s Gallic War. 
By James B Greenough. Differential and Integral Calculus. By William An- 
thony Granville, Ph.D. Cry Graded Art Readers, Book II. By Ellen M. Cry. 
The Education of the Wage-Earners. By Thomas Davidson. 


Little, Brown & Co.: Stories of Discovery. By Edward Everett Hale. The 
Iron Star. By John Preston True. Stories of Adventure. By Edward Everett 
Hale. The Man Without a Country. By Edward Everett Hale. 
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The Macmillan Company: The Distribution of Wealth. By Thomas Nixon 
Carver. The Men Who Made the Nation. By Edwin E. Sparks. Excursions 
and Lessons in Home Geography. By Charles A. McMurray. A First Book of 
Algebra. By John W. Hopkins, and P.H. Underwood. Out of the Northland. 
By Emilie Kip Baker. Principles and Progress of English Poetry. By C. M. 
Gayley and C. C. Young. 

D. Appleton & Co.: A History of American Literature. By William P. 
Trent. Thomas Platter and the Educational Renaissance, Sixteenth Century. 
By Paul Monroe, Ph.D. A History of Education. By F. V.N. Painter. Stu- 
dents’ Laboratory Manual of Physical Geography. By Albert P. Brigham. 


A. S. Barnes & Co.: Correct Writing and Speaking. By Mary A. Jordan. 


D. C. Heath & Co.: A History Syllabus. By a Special Committee, N. E. 
History Teachers’ Association. Our Schools, Their Administration and Super- 
vision. By W. E. Chancellor. Outlines of Ancient, Medieval and Modern 
European, English and American History. By a Committee of the N. E. His- 
tory Teachers’ Association. 


TZ. Y. Crowell & Co.: Dames and Daughters: French Court. By Geraldine 
Brooks. 


American Book Company: Our Birds and Their Nestlings. By Margaret 
Coulson Walker. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: Education in Religion and Morals. By George 
Albert Coe, Ph.D. 


Longmans, Green & Co.: Joseph Lancaster. By David Salmon. 


The H. W. Wilson Company: The Constitutions and Other Select Docu- 
ments. By Frank Maloy Anderson. 


Parker P. Simmous: Twilight Stories. By Minna B. Noyes. 


University Publishing Company: Macbeth. Edited by Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr., Ph.D. (Standard ‘Literature Series.) 

Small, Maynard & Co.: Walt Whitman. By Isaac Hull Platt. (The Bea- 
con Biographies.) 

Ainsworth & Co.: The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. (Lakeside Series.) 


North and South Publishing Company: The Struggle for America. By R. P. 
Brorup. 


Washington Government Printing Office: A List of Books Relating to Rail- 
roads. . By Appleton Prentiss Clark Griffin. A List of Books on Immigration. 
By Appleton Prentiss Clark Griffin. A List of the More Important Books in the 
Library of Congress, on Banks and Banking. By Appleton Prentiss Clark 
Griffin. Select List of Books Relating to the Far East. By Appleton Prentiss 
Clark Griffin. Check List of Large Scale Maps Published by Foreign Govern- 
ments. By Philip Lee Phillips. (Library of Congress.) 


Periodical Notes 


The cover design of Success for December is ** Watching for Santa Claus,” and is a beautiful 
work of art.—John Fox, Jr., contributes to Scribne’s Magazine a vivid chz + of his experiences 
as a war correspondent in }: apan; it is a narrative of the final expedition when the corre spondents 
were allowed to go toward Port Arthur. —A veritable sensation in natural history is the narrative 
in The Century by Frank M. Chapman of his trip to one of the Bahama Islands, for the purpose 
of studying and photographing the flamingo at home.— The Cosmopolitan is publishing an inter- 
esting series of articles on ‘‘The Great Industries,” the December number telling the reader 
about the canning and preserving industry,—w ith illustrations,—The ZL./ineator and The 
Designer for December abound in Christmas stories, illustrations and suggestions.— 7he 
Youth’s Companion never grows old. Its prospectus for 1905 is appetizing. —Henry van Dyke 
contributes to Everybody’s an article on ‘‘ Is the World Growing Better ?’’—an article espec ially 
appropriate to the season of ** peace and good will,” in which he discusses the development of 
kindliness into a world virtue and the gradual elimination of cruelty.—In //arper’s Magazine for 
December there is published for the first time a letter written by ‘Warren Hastings to his secre- 
tary, giving his own impressions of his trial, his opinion of the famous speeches of Burke and 
Sheridan, etc.— The Atlantic Monthly always reaches us too late to include reference to it in these 
notes ; but its educational features are particularly strong each month, 





